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Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
. acknowledged to be the 
S c E N E R Y greatest authority on every 

phase of make-up .. . their 


and products the first favourites 


of the world’s loveliest and 


For more than fo ears 
ty y 4 

* 
for 


most famous stage, screen 

D R A Pp E R Y and television stars as well 

* as the make-up fashion 

of millions of women 
everywhere. 


<< 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


Mar Factor 


HOLLYWOOD 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 





MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W ! 




















SCENIC 
COLOURS Price List and 


AND SUNDRIES Colour Chart free 


on application 


I, specialise in supplying amateur, 
repertory and professional companies 
with colours, luminous paints, brushes, 
fireproofed scene canvas, 72” wide, fine 
mangled hessian canvas, 72” wide, not fire- 
proofed, and other requirements for painting 


their own scenery. 


With over 100 years’ experience 
in this work, we say with confidence: 
‘“*Send your problems to us.”’ We shall 


do our best to assist you, 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.L.) 


79 Long Acre London, W.C.2, 


Established Phone: 


1840 Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
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Enquiries to THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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DRAPERIES 





contact 


~ Ba 


The Wigmaking Family 
46 PORTNALL ROAD, LONDON, W.9 
LADbroke 1717 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
wherever possible to all orders. 


the Business built up entirely on 
satisfaction and recommendation 


STAGE 
PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 











Wigs on Hire, Crepe Hair, Paints, etc. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
PROPERTIES 
JEWELLERY — PERIOD AND 


MODERN 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
ALL TYPES OF THEATRICAL 
PROPERTIES 


HIRING IS OUR SPECIALITY 


We have served the Professional 

Stage for over half a century. 

Our specialised experience and 
advice is at your service. 


COSTUME HIRE 
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BRISTOL 3” 


Please write or call at our 
Business Premises: 
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(Tottenham Court Road end) 
LONDON, N.W.1. EUSton 4894. 
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CUSHION HIRE 
SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH CUSHION SUPPLY 
” ° 


High St., Watford (Watford 4713) 


provides 


cushions on hire to Societies 
for any number of perform- 
ances. Large or small quantities 
supplied. Quotations by return. 





DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 


B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.! 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 











DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 








SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
* Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 











CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 


It is amazing how faithful our friends have 
been to us during this period of economy. 
They have shown great discrimination in 
choosing plays with small casts, at the same 
time maintaining a high standard of dressing 
and decor. 

Citizen House can continue to assist you 
in this way during the Winter through its 
Drama Library and Theatre Wardrobe. 


For particulars apply to: 


CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope 





MADAM! cAN You TALK! 


Of course you can—but-—could 
or would you stand up, perhaps 
on = before a room or 
hall full of strangers, and make 
a speech? Can You Stand, Sit, 
or Curtsy Correctly? If not, I 
can teach you by post, in 
eight lessons. NOT what to 
say, but the self-confidence 
to say it. Golden opportuni- 
ties of pleasure and profit 
come the way of women who 
STAND UP & TALK 
Free prospectus from: 
iss Ann Howard, 
1A, The Hall, 
Centurion Road, 
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In this book of talks on acting given 
by Dame Irene Vanbrugh she discusses PERIOD & 


the simple and higher technique of ES 
dramatic art—from the rudimentary {) 
rules of emphasis, pronunciation, timing = 
and ‘ business’ in a scene, to the more C 


difficult and subtle points of ae: 4 BIBLICAL 
finesse. Published by 


HUTCHINSON 7Tufton St., $.W.1 ABBey 6218 














Your own personal performance demands and deserves the 


support of perfect make-up. Leichner offers the widest range 





of shades and reliable depth of colour, thereby ensuring the 


perfect make-up effect. 


Use the best only—Use Leichner 


The Leichner Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Ams cur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying make- 
up under all lighting conditions—expert advice available—free 


of charge. 


First in EICHNE R ‘re 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 6954 
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Scenic Studios THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional érams of 
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The Plays of Dan Sutherland ~ a 
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The famous ‘‘insemination’? play-~hailed by by 
Beverley Baxter as the best)mewsplay of 1948. 4 A 

A powerful, emotional: drama treating an im- as] 

portant subject with delicacy and insight. Ideal a 

for amateur societies: looking for a ‘prestige’ act 

play with great acting opportunities. tin 

Three Acts—one set (The living room in Dr. Baring’s house.) 

Eight Characters—5 m., 3 f. (The three leads bein the N 
middle-aged doctor, the young wife, and the young husband.) ; 

Price 4s. 8d., including postage. by 

Televised by the B.B.C., broadcast in Australia, C 
and played all over the country by repertory N 
companies with great success. The story of an by 
ordinary middle-class man who, on reaching the tr 


age of fifty, decides to provide for comfortable 
retirement by embezzling £30,000! A comedy with 
a “thought’’ behind it. 
Three Acts—one set (The living room of the Meredith's 
small suburban house.) 3 
Eight Characters—4 mu, 4f.. (The, three leads being the 
fifty-year-old father, his wife, and his daughter. Also a short 
but extremely effective third-act part suitable for an actor- 
producer who wants to be in the play but hasn't time to learn 
a long part.) 

Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 





An uproariously funny Christmas play with a 
dramatic twist in the tail. Long-lost Uncle Tom at 
arrives unexpectedly to stay for Christmas—with 
disastrous results. His uncanny knowledge of the 
family’s innermost secrets startles everyone, until 


they discover that he is . \. but that’s the twist! 
pepe Aeteerone set (The dining room of Millie Bramsons’ 
Ouse f ’ 


Eight Characters—4 m., 4 f. (including a-boy about thirteen, 
the leads being elderly Uncle Tom, forty-ish Millie Bramson, 
and Millie’s crotchetyeold aunt.) 


. ayy Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


A group of six playlets, each lasting about 12 to 
15 minutes—a Domestic Comedy, a Murder 
Mystery, a Farce, a Ghost Sotry, a Crime 
Comedy, and a Drama—each one complete in 
itself. They can be played separately (each 
playlet contains parts for 5 f.), or grouped together 
to make a full evening’s widely-varied entertain- 
ment (with parts for up to 30 f.). Can be per- 
formed entirely withqut scenery if required, and 
with only a few simple props. 

Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


Please address all enquiries to Dept. DR., 


Samuel French Ltd. 


26. Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Ready Shortly 
THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 
STAGE MANAGEMENT 
by Peter Goffin Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


A critical study of the aesthetic and technical 
aspects of the process of translating a given 
dramatic theme from the still and silent form 
of the written word into a dynamic form of 
action and speech, with dimensions of space and 


time. 
Available 

NOAH GIVES THANKS 
by Eric Crozier 

Cloth, 6s. 6d. Paper, 5s. net 
CHRISTMAS IN THE 
MARKET PLACE 
by Henri Gheon 
translated by Eric Crozier 

5th impression; paper, 5s. net 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Mddx. 
distributed by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD 
Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, 

; * London, E.C.4 
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For amateur performances apply to: 

Messrs. SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 

26 Southampton Street, Strand 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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You need Theatre Literature? 
No need to tour the world! We have the very book. 


TRY US NEXT TIME 


and be sure of finding it on our shelves 





el 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEM 2315 


THE THEATRE BOOKSHOP IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND 
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CLAIRE BLOOM AS JULIET and Athene Seyler as her Nurse in Hugh Hunt’s pro- 
duction of “ROMEO AND JULIET” at the Old Vic. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 











Editorial 


Professional Repertory 
E often hear people talk about 
W:: theatre in tones of deep 
despondency and it is refreshing 
when one of our leading producers, 
Michael MacOwan, comes out with 
the assertion that the English theatre 
is doing better work than any in the 
world. If he is right—and it is not 
impossible he may be—the credit is 
largely due to a part of the theatre 
which we value too little, the profes- 
sional Repertory. It forms the solid 
base on which the high standard of our 
acting profession is built. Years of 
steady experience in front of audiences 
are the only satisfactory training for an 
actor: and you can see in the United 
States how the profession is im- 
poverished, especially in the casting of 
supporting roles,, by the lack of this 
experience. What goes for actors goes 
for audiences too: they gain their per- 
ceptiveness and power to respond to 
the best only by regular theatre-going. 
For amateurs, to support the profes- 
sional theatre is not only a debt they 
owe to those whose work makes their 
pastime possible, but a necessary nourish- 
ment for their own practice of it. 
Birmingham “Rep” was one of the 
pioneers, and Sir Barry Jackson, whose 
life has been spent in hewing its path 
through many a thicket of difficulties, 
has once again this year delighted 
London as well as Birmingham with a 
new venture, the staging of Henry VI. 
We saw his company in Part 3 at the 
Old Vic in the summer, and now they 
give the whole trilogy in their own 
home. Sir Barry is still with us, but 
two others have gone. William Arm- 
strong won for the Liverpool Play- 
house its assured place in the esteem of 
that great city, and many of the leading 
personalities in the theatre, besides 
losing a witty and charming friend, 


have lost also the father of their careers. 
Patrick Henderson, who died at thirty- 
four, was already one of the most 
brilliant of managers and a man of 
wide and tolerant understanding; not 
only Guildford but the whole theatre 
will miss him. 


Our Contributors 


Jean-Jacques Bernard has given the 
French theatre some of its most exqui- 
site plays, and in this country Martine, 
The Unquiet Spirit and The Sulky Fire can 
be found in the repertory of every 
theatre of high aspirations. His reflec- 
tions on the theatre in France, which 
we have the honour to publish in this 
number, take us to the heart of the 
theatre’s nature. Eric Crozier, by a 
different road, approaches the same 
goal. As librettist for Benjamin Britten, 
translator of Christmas in the Market 
Place and author of the recently 
televised Noah Gives Thanks, he knows 
about writing; he knows about produc- 
tion too, and about villages, for he lives 
in a Suffolk one. Stephen Jack has 
tackled the problem of dialect not from 
the teacher’s but from the actor’s end: 
he has spent a good many years playing 
for the B.B.C., a good many on the 
stage, and he has also been teaching 
the subject at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 

Of our two regular features, the 
series on contemporary dramatists is 
by one of the best-known of their 
number; The Rose Without a Thorn and 
The Venetian will suffice to prove this of 
Clifford Bax. J. W. Lambert is Literary 
Editor of The Sunday Times and also 
assists Harold Hobson in the task of 
dramatic criticism. 


Ourselves 


With this number we begin 
*“Members’ Pages,”’ which will include 
news, reviews, and articles concerned 
especially with the work of the British 
Drama League and its members, all of 
whom receive Drama under their 
subscription. 
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ART AND ARTIFICE 
by Jean-Jacques Bernard 


aroused and the things that were 
written at the time, anyone would 
think that the death of Louis Jouvet 
marked a turning point in the history 
of the theatre. In fact the turning had 
been taken many years before, but as 


J arose by the emotions it 


often happens, it needed some kind of 


shock to make people aware ofa change. 


There is no better way of assessing 
the state of the theatre at a given time 
than to go back to the period just 
before and look at it as a whole, from 
its inception to its decline. It is much 


easier to form a balanced judgment of 


the men who have made and finished 
their contribution than of those who 
are still struggling with the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the job. 


It is only when the traveller moves 
away from it that he is able to pick out 
the contours of a landscape, for when 
he was on the spot a wealth of detail 
hid its unity. We to-day are by now 
far enough away to attempt a general 
assessment of the work of playwrights 
and producers which came to fruition 
in the first years of the entre-deux-guerres 
as we can hardly do for our contem- 
poraries. In the light of what was (and 
the glow of it is still with us) we may 
be able to discern the contours of what 
is and, perhaps, of that which is to 
come. Take the last half-century, and 
you will see that in that period the 
twenties stand out more and more 
clearly as a focal point. 


Revolution in the theatre is a recur- 
ring phenomenon, inherent perhaps, in 
the nature of dramatic art. There is a 
fatal compulsion which forces the 
theatre to slip back repeatedly into 
convention and, more exactly, to con- 
found art with artifice; from one 


This translation has been made by Mary Glasgow. Drama can supply a copy of the article in 


generation to another the search for 
lost truth begins afresh, each play- 
wright using the means peculiar to his 
time and temperament. Dramatic truth, 
like the rock of Sysiphus, demands a 
perpetual re-conquest, perpetually un- 
finished, and it may be that the art of 
the theatre draws its vitality from this 
very thing. No sooner has truth been 
re-discovered than it is imitated and is 
quickly lost again in convention, arti- 
fice and stereotyped pattern. The 
search has to begin all over again, and 
from a different angle. Thus the history 
of the theatre is a succession of ship- 
wrecks, and only certain rare achieve- 
ments stand out like beacons, tran- 
scending time and destruction. 


Consider from this point of view the 
evolution of the theatre in France 
during the past three centuries. It is 
enough to recall the more important 
events. In 1636, among the outmoded 
preciosities of the period, Le Cid ex- 
ploded in all the radiance of its youth. 
It was a revolution in the truest sense 
of the word and it shook to their 
foundations not only the theatre, but 
France itself. Yet thirty years later 
what we call cornélisme—the Corneille 
manner—was already stereotyped and 
was challenged in turn by the freshness 
and humanity of Andromaque. 


In less than a hundred years, classical 
tragedy was itself to shrivel and 
become debased by its imitators. (There 
is little in the tragedies of Voltaire 
which is readable to-day.) But the best 
of Corneille and Racine is still alive 


and significant. Their finest work—ten 


plays, perhaps—has outlasted 


time and fashion. 


It was against the dried-up Classical 
school that the battle of Hernani was 


truly 





the original French for sixpence (including postage). 
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launched in 1830. Once again truth 
and vitality had rebelled. But the 
Romantics bore within them, along- 
side their qualities, the causes of their 
own decay; until against their tinsel 
and pretence La Parisienne opposed a 
new kind of truth in 1890. Who could 
have foreseen at that time the multitude 
of stereotyped progeny that descended 
from the work of Henry Becque? 
A Becque pattern came into existence, 


just as the Musset pattern had done. 


I have quoted on purpose two men 
whose best plays endure like island 
fastnesses of truth in spite of every 
change. 

What is there to say about the other 
descendants of the Romantics, the 
majority of Becque’s contemporaries? 
What of the descendants of L’ Amoureuse 
or even of Porto-Riche, who still has 
power to touch us by his humanity 
and the soundings he sometimes takes 
into the deep places of the heart? The 
language of these plays is strange, 
more distant arid more stilted than 
that of Marivaux two centuries earlier 
whose writing— Marivaudage—often had 
a quality strong enough to defy the 
years. It is well to remember that it is 
the style of plays which makes them old- 
fashioned, and it is instructive from this 
point of view to re-read or hear certain 
plays from the end of the last century 
or the beginning of this. Henry Becque’s 
language is of our own day; so is Jules 
Renard’s. But just try reading some of 
the people who were lauded to the 
skies at the time—Paul Hervieu or 
even Henry Bataille! 

Thirty years after La Parisienne, on 
the eve of the 1914 war, French drama 
was once more floundering in artifi- 
ciality, and not only in artificiality but 
in all the other evils which can beset 
the theatre. Jacques Copeau denounced 
them thunderously, speaking of “‘head- 
long industrialisation, quackery, com- 
mercial speculation, exhibitionism of 
every kind, inertia, chaos, lack of 
discipline, ignorance and_ stupidity, 
contempt for creative writers, hatred of 
beauty.” Oh, how they sing in the 


hearts of those who saw the birth of 
the Vieux-Colombier, those phrases from 


Jacques Copeau’s original manifesto! 


They meant fresh air! They meant 
light! It was as if a strong wind from 
the open sea had come to sweep the 
French stage clean of infection. No 
doubt it was all a fine illusion. The 
stage will always be a battlefield for 
opposing forces. It is never swept clean, 
neither is it ever wholly abandoned by 
genuine enthusiasms. 

Yet Jacques Copeau occupies an 
important place in theatrical history. 
He was not an isolated phenomenon, 
of course, for in the theatre there is no 
such thing as spontaneous generation. 
He himself frequently paid tribute to 
the pioneers whose disciple and succes- 
sor he rightly claimed to be: not 
Frenchmen only, but Englishmen like 
Gordon Craig and Granville-Barker ; 
Germans like Max Reinhardt, Littman, 
Fuchs and Erler; and Russians like 
Meyerhold, Stanislavsky and Dant- 
chenko. He is a link in an unbroken 
chain—but what a link! It is interesting 
to note in passing that his actual 
productions, however unforgettable 
their glories for those who saw examples 
like his Twelfth Night, may perhaps 
prove less fecund in their influence 
than the activities they inspired. 

The Vieux-Colombier closed abruptly 
in 1923, the same year that the Vaude- 
ville, the famous theatre of the boule- 
vards, became a cinema. The loss of 
the Vaudeville was much more loudly 
lamented; yet there the past had died, 
while in the Vieux-Colombier lay the 
spirit of the future. There are few pro- 
ducers, and indeed few playwrights 
between the wars who do not owe 
something, directly or indirectly, to 


Jacques Copeau. For myself, I con- 


fessed to him that when I wrote Martine 
I was thinking all the time of the 
Vieux-Colombier. Even those who seemed 
furthest removed from Copeau must 
have felt his influence, as it were by 
infiltration, through the work of four 
producers, the famous cartel Dullin and 
Jouvet, Baty and Pitoéff. 
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To-day we can perceive distinctly 
the common purpose which animated 
all these men, and can define it as a 


desire to push back the boundaries of 


the theatre. There had probably never 
been so many attempts before in France 
to enlarge the framework of the stage, 
to extend the limits of the theatre and 
endow it with new resonance and new 
musical potentialities—rethéatraliser le 
thédtre, as the phrase went. Efforts to 
this end varied in practice as much as 
they converged in intention. One or 
two names and play-titles will show 
what I mean. 

All at the same time Jules Romains 
introduced the ideas of the unanimistes, 
the French poets of the early twentieth 
century, to the stage, starting with 
Cromedeyre-le-Vieil at the Vieux-Colombier ; 
Henri-René Lenormand, in Le Simoun 
and Le Mangeur de Réves, threw open 
the theatre to psycho-analysis; Paul 
Raynal brought a renewed conception 
of tragedy with Le Tombeau sous T’ Arce de 
Triomphe, and Charles Vildrac a fresh 
light on the poetry of everyday things 
with Le Paquebot Tenacity . Crommelynck 
introduced fantasy of a strange and 
hitherto unknown incongruity; Jean- 
Victor Pellerin, with Jntimité and Tétes 
de Rechange, the mystery of dual per- 
sonality; Henry Gheon a modern and 
curiously realistic conception of the 
supernatural; and Gabriel Marcel a 
new kind of drama to which the term 
musicalité can most suitably be applied. 
The hearts of men had certainly been 
deeply stirred. What had never been 
expressed before had taken shape in 
words. This new theatre would soon 
blossom into full-blown glory; and 
then, as always, it would be time to 
start again. 

The whole work of Jean Giraudoux 
is a comprehensive illustration of the 
various experiments I have described. 
His plays are written with magic 
words, and have a rainbow lustre; they 
present the theatre-without-walls in a 
subtle, paradoxical form, but they are 
nevertheless the swan-song of the 
period, for it was through them and 
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the imitations to which they gave rise, 
that those very artificialities against 
which the new movement had struggled 
began to creep back on to the stage. 


Giraudoux belonged to that race of 


distinguished artists who are dangerous 
because they cannot be copied. I do 
not mean that this is bad. Quite the 
contrary; it is a quality which makes 
for greatness. Giraudoux was a fine 
flower of the French genius, and he is 
as inimitable as La Fontaine, Marivaux, 
or Musset. He cannot even imitate 
himself. When he tries to, his writing 
degenerates into cliché—as La Fon- 
taine’s did. and Marivaux’s and 
Musset’s. We shall see this clearly when 
his works have been classified and 
sifted, but the decline is immediately 
apparent as between Amphitryon 38 and 
Ondine. 

It is worse when someone else tries 
to imitate him. I wonder if Louis 
Jouvet, when he produced those early 
plays so brilliantly, ever suspected that 
artifice was even then insidiously gain- 
ing a new hold on the French stage. 
If Giraudoux started it, he was far 
from being solely responsible, and what 
I have just said about him could be 
said equally, with modifications and 
sometimes with better cause, about 
some of his juniors, sound dramatists 
of power and uncontested standing 
that they are. In their work, as in that 
of Giraudoux himself, you find deeply 
human touches alongside others which 
are merely exercises in what I might 
call intellectual tight-rope walking. 

In their praiseworthy concern to go 
forward all the time, playwrights and 
producers oscillate endlessly between 
the two poles of truth and artifice. 
They never retrace their steps, for they 
cannot cover the same ground twice, 
so the progress of the theatre is neither 
a straight line nor a circle, but rather a 
spiral. It is perfectly understandable 
that dramatic truth should be periodic- 
ally re-discovered and then periodically 
outdistanced, with the whole regiment 
of theatre folk skipping merrily back to 
every form of artificiality. The theatre 
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is a mirage, and all the tricks, good and 
bad, swarm there as in their natural 
element. 

It may be that we have now reached 
the last phase of the revolution which 
Jacques Copeau started forty years 
ago. The impetus he gave to the art of 
the drama was so violent that it is not 
surprising to see a swing in the opposite 
direction, carrying the theatre once 
again towards the seas of artifice. It 
will not sink. It has never sunk yet. 
No one knows when or in what manner 
it will return, and how many people 
are there to-day who feel the need for 


a return? Perhaps before they do the 
theatre will have to plunge much 
further still into the meritricious and 
conventional. In the end some crazy 
genius will arise, defying every obstacle. 
People may laugh at him, but it is his 
kind who are the real creators of the 
theatre of to-morrow. 

It is too soon to try to discern the 
features of that theatre and I shall not 
play the facile game of predicting the 
future. We are launched on another 
period of search and once again when 
it is over truth will have triumphed 
over artifice. 


PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by J. W. Lambert 


of a cab and a voice like a corn- 

crake’s are desirable qualifications 
for an aspiring player may be going 
rather far; but it is certain that natural 
beauty, of person or of voice is a grave 
handicap. Her personality, not her 
queenly profile, has lifted Dame Sybil 
Thorndike to her enduring eminence; 
and Mr. Gielgud is our finest actor in 
spite of his vocal endowments, not 
because of them. 

Garrick, Edmund Kean, and Irving 
were none of them conventionally 
handsome or honey-sweet of speech. 
Neither is Paul Scofield, but he is 
certainly our best young actor, and in 
the light of his performance in Charles 
Morgan’s The River Line a potentially 
great one. His craggy features suggest 
the man of wrath; for all his youth they 
are deeply lined, but they readily soften 
into tender bewilderment. His voice is 
curiously dry, a little pinched in repose, 


Te suggest that a face like the back 


a little strained in tumult, and full of 
wistful intonations. In a dozen years of 


acting, intelligence and feeling have 
worked upon this raw material to 
produce many admirable performances: 
as Philip Sturgess in The River Line he 
took a clear step forward, acting with 


entrancing beauty and clarity. 

Sturgess, a young American, was 
responsible, while being helped to 
escape from France during the war, for 
throwing suspicion upon a fellow- 
escaper and in effect bringing about 
his death. After the war he is staying 
in England with the naval officer who 
actually killed the man and afterwards 
married the Frenchwoman in whose 
house they were hiding at the time. 
A man of good will and innocent heart, 
Sturgess is troubled still over his action 
four years before, uncomfortably aware 
of the tensions it has caused between 
the two friends he is staying with, and 
in love with a girl who turns out to be 
the half-sister of the dead man. Here is 
a pattern of great emotional com- 
plexity; Mr. Scofield has grasped it 
perfectly, and leads us through it with 
exquisite warmth and skill, laying bare 
the whole spirit of the man—sensitively 
coltish, intelligently ardent, anxious 
and loving. 

Of the girl Mr. Morgan asks a great 
deal, for she must have a rare spiritual 
stature. Miss Virginia McKenna is very 
beautiful and has a lovely voice, but 
she has not yet learned to overcome 
these disadvantages; she brings to the 
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part a certain natural radiance, but no 
real force of personality. Possibly Miss 
Pamela Brown might have supplied it, 
but she is otherwise engaged—playing 
the Frenchwoman with perfectly judged 
authority; why she was said by some 
critics to be miscast I cannot imagine, 
though it is true that her powers are by 
no means fully exercised. 

As aplay The River Line*isemotionally 
exciting, in action not quite plausible, 
and in general excessively high-toned ; 
especially in the conventional happy 
ending, which is tiresomely stuffed with 
transcendental cotton-wool; but even 
so it is worth ten of any other new play 
seen in London during the past few 
months. The great disappointment has 
been Noel Coward’s Quadrille; only the 
acting of Alfred Lunt entitles this 
lamentable piece to a moment’s con- 
sideration. It has an admirably con- 
structed, classically proportioned plot: 
one man’s wife runs off with another 
woman’s husband; they are chased by 
their respective partners and brought 
back, and then the second pair goes off 
together. All, within this framework, 
depends on wit, fancy, subtle interplay 
of character, quick-fingered dialogue: 
these attributes are missing, and the 
result is stupendously tedious. Mr. 
Lunt, however, as an American rail- 
way millionaire of the late nineteenth 
century, is a gangling joy. His creaking 
voice grinds on like the wagon wheels 
of his beloved railways, and he per- 
fectly brings to the conquest of English 
society the rugged qualities that sub- 
dued the prairies. Miss Lynn Fontanne 
is given every opportunity to dazzle us, 
and does so with brilliant efficiency, 
though she suggests a Marchioness born 
in the mink rather than in the purple. 
The rest of the cast, though not 
incompetent, somehow remains un- 
commonly dim, especially against the 
background of Cecil Beaton’s succulent 
Victorian interiors. 

Another play saved by its principal 





* Published by Macmillan (8s. 6d.) with a preface by Mr. Morgan “On Transcending 








player is the late Philip Barry’s Second 
Threshold, in which an elderly American, 
tired of life and in a confused emotional 
situation vis-d-vis his daughter, is 
persuaded not to commit suicide. Clive 
Brook’s portrait of an immensely 
civilised, however self-made, statesman 
is a splendid exercise in absolute 
command of the stage. Not even Sir 
Godfrey Tearle, threatening to retire, 
could save The Hanging Judge from 
being wholly ridiculous. Its only interest 
lay in the spectacle of Sir Godfrey’s 
noble talent trying to impersonate a 
really nasty man: one might‘as well cast 
Boris Karloff for Mr. Pickwick. 

The theatre, after which he so 
yearned, in which he so calamitously 
failed, now welcomes the works of 
Henry James, his lumbering adumbra- 
tions of oblique experience skilfully 
filtered by more competent if cruder 
hands. After The Heiress, The Innocents, 
a version by William Archibald of The 
Turn of the Screw, and a very good 
version, too. I can recall no moment of 
horror in the theatre to equal that when 
Miss Flora Robson, a distraught but 
determined governess, forces the little 
girl Flora to admit the presence of her 
friend the ghost; and few more am- 
biguously disturbing than that in which 
she drives the slightly older boy to 
banish finally his evil companion from 
the shades. Both children (Carol Wol- 
veridge and Jeremy Spenser) were 
tremendously good, but then children 
always are nowadays; and much of the 
credit must presumably go to the 
producer, Mr. Peter Glenville. More’s 
the pity that he should have come such 
a cropper with Letter from Paris, Miss 
Dodie Smith’s adaptation from James’s 
novel The Reverberator, which picks its 
way through the social niceties observed 
by Americans in Paris seventy years 
ago. Mr. Glenville’s production was 
quite bafflingly clumsy; but it is true 
that he was given a leading actress— 
the usually admirable Miss Brenda 


the Age of Violence’. 
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Bruce—in every respect unsuited to her 
part. Scott McKay, as the brash young 


journalist whose professional zeal causes 


all the trouble, and Oliver Messel, who 
provided some opulent sets, alone 
emerged with credit from this ordeal. 





“THE RIVER LINE.” Paul Scofield and Virginia McKenna in Charles Morgan’s 


handled it, Mr. Gene Lyons, as a rather 
faint-hearted chap who got mixed up 
in the business against his will but 
felt that ‘truth should prevail, gave 
a very competent display of nervous 
agitation. 





play which has come from the Lyric, Hammersmith, to the Strand Theatre, London. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 


For the rest there has been a steady 
flow of pieces of modest worth but 
providing a good performance here and 
there. There was The Troublemakers, 
George Bellak’s| melodrama about 
witch-hunting in an American Univer- 
sity, or rather about the corruption and 
apathy with which the authorities 


In Affairs of State Wilfrid Hyde-White 
steals the honours from Miss Joyce 
Redman, Miss Coral Browne, and 
Hugh Williams; like Clive Brook, he 
plays a retired American statesman, 
but one who is far from tired of life, 
and likes nothing better than to 
organise other people’s. The result, 








though even thinner than Mr. Hyde- 
White himself, is a good light comedy; 
but the best of the breed at the moment 
is The Happy Marriage, John Clements’ 
adaptation of Jean Bernard-Luc’s Le 
Complexe de Philemon. This agreeable 
trifle is about a wife convinced by a 
psycho-analyst that her husband is 
unnaturally faithful to her; and who 
could more delightfully embody such 
an illusion than Miss Kay Hammond? 
Mr. Clements himself has the best of 
the evening as a husband always ready 
to humour his wife, but not at the 
expense of his reason. 

Of all the new plays, then, we have 
gathered one of serious interest and 
two good light comedies. Surely there 
were some interesting revivals or 
Shakespeare productions? 

There was one, and that one a 
disappointment. The Old Vic opened 
their autumn season with Romeo and 
Juliet, starring Miss Claire Bloom. You 
think the phrase out of place? So it is, 
but unfortunately Miss Bloom’s appear- 
ance in Chaplin’s new film lent, in the 
eyes of the world, a reflected glory to 
the Old Vic. In so far as public interest 
is thereby turned to that much-abused 
theatre, this is all to the good; in so far 
as it conveys the impression that theirs 
was a really first-class production of 
Romeo and Juliet it is wide of the mark. 
Miss Bloom is probably the best of our 
young actresses, but there is a risk of 
monotony in her wide-eyed gravity; 
certainly her Juliet, though always 
beautiful and often moving, was in- 
complete. There was no sense of 
development in it; the laughing child 
(one recalls Peggy Ashcroft’s first entry, 
running in holding out her arms to the 
nurse to have her sleeves buttoned) who 
so bitterly learns the lesson of passionate 
love never appears at all; and though 
Miss Bloom spoke the verse with feeling 
there was little inward music in it. But 
then the verse-speaking throughout was 
poor; one is almost driven to suppose 
that Hugh Hunt, who produced, is 
tone-deaf. Romeo, in the person of 
Alan Badel, uttered some quite extra- 
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ordinary lines, in which accents fell as 
haphazard as autumn leaves. For the 
rest he played with a great deal of 
writhing and wriggling, imparting a 
curiously spiv-like quality to the young 
lover; but he managed Romeo’s last 
difficult and lovely speech, which at 
‘Eyes, look your last! Arms, take your 
last embrace”’ can so easily sound like 
something written for Bottom’s com- 
pany, with lovely stillness. The produc- 
tion as a whole was never quite easy; 
the much-praised fighting could not 
compare with that offered by the 
Marlowe Society’s production a few 
weeks earlier. Indeed, though there 
seems something slightly ungentlemanly 
about comparing an amateur with a 
professional production, those who were 
lucky enough to see the Cambridge 
players were taken far closer to the 
heart of the play. 

I have saved until last something 
which if not a play is certainly a per- 
formance, and a wholly magnificent 
one. I mean, of course, Mr. Emlyn 
Williams’s further impersonation of 
Charles Dickens at the reading-desk. 
This time he is doing not fragments 
from several books but a more or less 
connected series of extracts from Bleak 
House. It is possible to wonder whether 
this is on the whole a good idea, but 
not while it is going on. Everything 
about Mr. Williams’ art is hypnotically 
fascinating: the entry of the bushy- 
bearded figure, the slow withdrawal of 
the white gloves, the careful placing of 
the book and then—‘“‘London! .. .” 
Crowded courts and sinister figures rise 
before us, pitiful street urchins, gro- 
tesque matrons. Off we go to the 
country; under wide East Anglian skies 
a lonely country house, full of unhappy 
people, fades into the twilight; then 
back to London, the mysterious death 
of Mr. Nemo, the spontaneous combus- 
tion of his landlord, terror, murder, 
murk . . . the book shuts with a snap. 
Upon the stage stands one man, re- 
garding us gravely. It is Mr. Williams; 
it was all Mr. Williams . . . and, of 
course, Charles Dickens. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH 
DRAMATISTS 


by Clifford Bax 
2. J. B. Priestley 


S a rule (Gray being the noblest 
A exception) a writer of outstand- 

ing talent will be prolific, and 
certainly this is true of John Boynton 
Priestley. It was a sunny day for the 
English theatre when he decided to try 
his luck as a writer of plays: for it is 
possible to esteem him as the best of 
our practising playwrights. After 
examining almos- two hundred plays, 
that is at least my own verdict. 

But to penetrate into a West African 
jungle would not daunt the man who 
has studied as much of Priestley’s 
theatre-work as he could obtain. It is 
difficult to see the wood because of the 
multitudinous trees, and so it will be 
best to divide his plays into groups. 
First, for example, there are the rum- 
bustious farces: Bees on the Boatdeck, 
How Are They at Home, When We Are 
Married, and probably others. They 
have the merits of kindliness, always 
present in this Yorkshireman’s work, 
of skilful construction and of zest for 
life. Secondly there are the Family 
Groups—Eden End and The Linden Tree. 
Thirdly we have his theatre-stories of 
business life: for example, Mr. Cornelius 
and Laburnum Grove. Finally, we must 
consider his many brave experiments 
(quite disregardful of the box-office) as, 
for instance, Dangerous Corner, An Inspec- 
tor Calls, Music at Night, Time and the 
Conways, I Have Been Here Before, The 
Long Mirror (a little-known work), and 
Johnson over Fordan. 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 


His dialogue is always easy, and he 
does not overdo naturalism by fre- 
quently interrupting a sentence. He 
likes to depict ‘“‘the ordinary decent 
chap,” the chap’s wife and sometimes 
their outspoken offspring: but the 
youngsters in Priestley’s work are not 
so free with their insults as are those 
of Bridie. He has so marked a pre- 
ference for unexceptional people that 
his persona, like Coward’s, are difficult 
to distinguish in recollection, and yet 
they have more substance and consti- 
tute, as it were, a robuster family 
or clan. 

He must have been a born play- 
wright even in the earlier years when 
he was making himself famous as a 
novelist and essay-writer; and as a rule 
he instinctively focusses our interest 
within a few minutes of the curtain-up. 
When he does not, he is occupied in 
establishing a “cosy” framework. He is 
addicted to the word “cosy.” This 
method may be intended as a placid 
foil to the dramatic events which are 
to follow, but it can merely put an 








audience into a somnoleni state. Shake- 
speare used it once, in The Tempest, but 


we can see how well aware he was of 


danger in a slow opening because he 
anticipates criticism by causing 
Miranda almost to fall asleep. Like 
Coward, Priestley sometimes thinks 
that a violent physical action will serve 
as a memorable final curtain: Coward 
when the two young people smash 
their gramophone records, Priestley 
when Mr. Cornelius hurls his ledger 
through a glass half-door. There is 
much to be said for a last curtain 
which shall be significant but not 
melodramatic—for instance, the shut- 
ting of the door when Nora leaves the 
Doll’s House. 

Let us concentrate upon the experi- 
mental plays. Some appreciators have 
affirmed that Dangerous Corner (a fine 
title, and a play that has some affinity 
with Dear Brutus) is “‘a perfectly con- 
structed piece,” but it is really a play 
that keeps on stopping and having to 
be cranked up again. Music at Night is 


a far better play—-and an extremely 


brave one. Here we find a group of 


persons who have convened to hear a 
new musical work. By degrees their 
chatter subsides, and we overhear the 
meditation of each listener. Is it not 
woefully true that most of us when we 
listen to music drift away into our own 
fancies and day-dream? 

Now, here was a play-scheme which 
might easily have become a series of 
introspective heart-searchings (as_ it 
would have done if Tchekov had 
thought of the design); but our play- 
wright, with exquisite skill, has made 
the dreamers occasionally imagine 
conversations with the other guests. 
This keeps the stage-picture alive. We 
are never in doubt whether the day- 
dreamer is thinking to herself or, in 
imagination, conversing with some- 
body else. 

Everybody knows that a trial scene 
is likely to be effective in the theatre: 
but what shall we say of An Inspector 
Calls? Here we find cross-examinations 
persisting throughout three acts, and 
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they become as wearisome as an un- 
ending rally in table tennis.. The 
opening is admirable: a dinner-party 
in celebration of the family-daughter’s 
engagement. Suddenly an _ Inspector 
calls to enquire about the death by 
swallowing carbolic of a young woman- 
worker. We now watch Priestley at 
nearly his most ingenious. The Inspec- 
tor discovers that each character in 
turn has been somewhat responsible 
for the suicide. Papa has sacked her 
from his firm; Mamma, presiding over 
a meeting of an Unmarried Mothers’ 
organisation, refuses to help the girl; 
the daughter of the house got the girl 
dismissed from a beauty-parlour; the 
son of the house had “kept” her for a 
time and then had told her that the 
liaison was over: and so on. This plan 
seems effective, despite the Inspector’s 
endless questions, but all of a sudden 
we hear on the telephone that no girl 
has been taken to the local hospital or 
died there. The play seems—rather 
tamely—to have fizzled out; but at the 
last moment another Inspector states 
that he will call upon the family 
because, only a few minutes ago, a 
working-girl who had swallowed car- 
bolic was indeed admitted to the 
hospital and has died. The play there- 
fore threatens to begin all over again, 
but it has been ruined by the red 
herring of the earlier announcement 


that the hospital has had no case of 


the kind. Perhaps the original Inspector 
merely represents conscience. 

In Time and the Conways the dramatist 
realised the immense value of first 
seeing people in early middle-age and 
then in their young days when they 
were happily digging pitfalls for their 
later selves. It is a pity that he did not 
persevere with this dramatic device. 
Ibsen has been much commended for 
slowly revealing the past history of his 
characters, but there is much more 
poignancy in showing us directly how 
middle-aged people were at an earlier 
period preparing their own regrets. 

There is a restlessness in Priestley 
which makes him tire of his experi- 
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ments. He has been the bravest of our 
playwrights. In J Have Been Here Before 
he adumbrates the unpopular doctrine 
of reincarnation. In The Long Mirror he 
was even more adventurous, nor can 
we be surprised if this play is not well- 
known. A girl has been able psychically 
to follow the fortunes and even the 
moods, of an extremely temperamental 
musician. A sturdy British audience 
could no more be expected to lend 
itself to this extreme telepathy than to 
the “true dreaming” in Peter Ibbetson. 
Once again Priestley, scorning the box- 
office, had tried to advance into the 
spiritual world which, after all, is un- 
attractive to most of our fellow- 
countryfolk.: 

Now we come to his peak—7ohnson 
over Jordan. The play opens with the 
funeral rites of Johnson, who is, of 
course, an ordinary decent chap. After 
this, in a series of bold scenes, we watch 


Johnson immersed in the memories 


and desires of his bygone life. Who can 
forget the scene-in which he fancies 
that he has gone to a gaudy night-club 
never achieved in his mundane life), 
and the loathsome masked = semi- 
humans who are its frequenters? 
Figures from fiction also talk to him, 
as his mind wanders about in a kind 
of post-mortem coma. In the end 


Johnson wakes up, as it were in a 
second birth, realising that all these 
happenings were phantasmal and, turn- 
ing up his overcoat collar, walks 
gallantly into a new and unknown 
world. This play ought to have been 
regarded as the equivalent of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, an initiation into 
the after-death experiences likely to 
befall and to bewilder every member 
of the audience; but the author prob- 
ably did not apprehend that most 
playgoers seldom imagine “‘what thing 
cometh after death,” and are restive if 
required to do so. Some of the news- 
paper critics made fools of themselves 
by finding “Bardo” a comic word. It 
is merely the name (like the Bible) of 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead. This 
makes us recall an old drawing in 
Punch that shows the parlourmaid 
sniggering when she hears French 
spoken at the dinner-table. 

We may wonder whether ordinary 
decent chaps can for long sustain a 
playwright’s work. Falstaff and Hamlet 
were neither decent nor ordinary; but 
the present commentator suggests that 
J. B. Priestley is the best playwright 
whom we have had since the early 
years of St. John Ervine. From this the 
reader will deduce that he _ prefers 
architecture to impressionism. 
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Universities and the Theatre 
by E. Martin Browne 


AST year I took part in a Sym- 
L posium of theatre and university 

men at Bristol, and the papers 
read, with some account of the discus- 
sions, appear in this book.* The 
wisdom of assembling contributors from 
several European countries (France, 
Sweden, Italy) and from the United 
States as well as from England, is 
shown by the broadening of outlook 
as the discussions progress. There is 


general agreement that the practice of 


theatrical art is an essential element in 
the study of drama. The main division 
of opinion is on the question: should 
the University encourage its students to 
approach the subject as professionals 
learning a craft, or as amateurs seeking 
to enhance their awareness and appre- 
ciation? The English tend to choose the 
second alternative. The Americans, 


with a differently balanced view of 


education, lean towards the first. The 
young Drama Department at Bristol, 
the first of its kind in England, allowed 
us very usefully to share its growing 
pains and assess its possibilities. Since 
then, I have seen University produc- 
tions with new eyes; and recent months 
have provided a stimulating variety. 

August brought Mr. George Rylands’ 
Marlowe Society production of Romeo 
and Juliet from Cambridge to London. 
Directly after seeing this I went to 
Verona where, in the ancient Roman 
Theatre, large audiences sat under the 
stars which Romeo defied to see a 
series of productions in the Second 
Delphiad by Continental companies 
(and an American one). 

The Oxford and Cambridge Players, 
representing the flower of the Uni- 
versity societies, are winning much in- 
terest as they tour the country with a 
repertory mainly Shakespearean. 

The Delphiad makes the best starting- 
point, both because of its size and 


because it could only spring from 
University drama. It is the post-war 
creation of Professor Wilhelm Ley- 
hausen, now of the University of 
Mainz, where the first Delphiad was 
held in 1950. But its roots go back a 
good many years and the work of Dr. 
Leyhausen’s_ co-President, Professor 
Gustave Cohen of the Sorbonne, who 
founded the famous Théophiliens, is one 
of its progenitors. These leaders with 
the “Committee of Honour’’ invite 
University groups to perform plays 
which in their view accord with the 
Delphic ideal by expressing universal 
values—“‘God, immortality, justice, 
liberty, friendship,” and help men to 
fulfil Apollo’s oracular injunction 
(which they have taken as their motto) 
“Know Thyself.” The authors whom 
they regard as conforming to this ideal 


form a rather strange company — 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Calderon, Byron, Goethe and _ the 


writers of medieval religious drama. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Racine finds 
a place, though Longtellow’s Hiawatha 
slipped in from Milwaukee this year. 
One suspects that on to the academic- 
ally classical view of drama have been 
grafted, perhaps unnoticed, shoots 
springing from contemporary political 
and philosophical thought. 

The resultant occasion is an extra- 
ordinary one. This year’s programme 
included the Agammemnon done by both 
Mainz and Padua, the Bacchae from 
Brussels, the Persae and the Medea from 
the Sorbonne, three mediaeval plays 
from Portugal, Belgium and Rome, 
Byron’s Cain (in German) from Zurich, 
and the aforesaid Hiawatha. This was 
gaily decked and well adapted into a 
choral drama by Mount Mary Catholic 
College, but it was weighted to the 
ground by both the author and the 
producer, whose efficiency was not 





* The Universities and the Theatre. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
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equalled by her imagination. Indeed, 
in the seven shows I saw, that quality 
seemed woefully lacking: everything was 
more like a lecture than a play—slow, 
deliberate and uninspiring to look at. 
The one exception was the Sorbonne’s 
Persae, which I believe was originally 
conceived by Professor Cohen. Here 
the grandeur of Aeschylus’s writing 
often came through, especially at the 
appearance of Darius’ Ghost. 

But for the most part, this gathering 
succeeded as a holiday. When you sit 
under an Italian full moon it does not 
matter very much what you are sup- 
posed to be looking at—the moon her- 
self, with the church towers and 
cypresses all pointing to her, will 
happily occupy your thoughts, and the 
rounds of applause in which you join 
at appropriate moments show sufficient 
sympathy with the proceedings. I 
should add that, though the standard 
was not high, the shows were carefully 
put on, and that the extremely generous 
hospitality showr by Italy to this huge 
army of theatrical invaders was 
matched by efficient organisation and 
a leadership well respected. The 
Delphiad may grow, if it can get nearer 
to the theatre. 

This is where the English companies 
score. The Marlowe Society undertook 
to fill a large London playhouse for a 
week in the off-season, and succeeded 
so well that it moved for a second week 
to another just as large. This demanded 
sheer theatrical ability—and got it. 
Not, of course, the technical mastery 
so deeply enjoyed at the Phoenix just 
before (in Much Ado); nor a high stan- 
dard of décor; nor acting that probed 
the depths of the characters (particu- 
larly of the older ones). The text was 
performed uncut, and everything in it 
was spoken with intelligence, clarity 
and theatrical point, so that even 
Romeo’s early word-play with Mer- 
cutio was an interesting surprise and 
the Peter-and-Musicians scene was 
quite moving. Further, the full version 
took half an hour less than the usual 
cut one, partly because the speaking 
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THE BALCONY AT VERONA, which is 
traditionally supposed to be Juliet’s. Photo- 
graph by M. Corper. 


was clean and athletic,. but chiefly 
because the continuity, as originally 
planned by Shakespeare, was main- 
tained. This is something quite different 
from our boasted “‘production without 
dropping the curtain’’; it means sacri- 
ficing the actor’s “exit” or the effect 
of a final line, to get the ironic contrast 
that Shakespeare intended. For in- 
stance, while Romeo and Juliet were 
moving into the cell to be married, the 
partisans of their families were already 
coming into the street in the bellicose, 
hot-afternoon mood that will part and 
destroy them. This perhaps is something 
that only a University company can 
do: at any rate it is a real service to 
the theatre, for it reveals the play’s form. 
The fights were the best I have seen, 
and the naked ugliness of the suffering 
at tragic moments—Mercutio’s death, 
the Nurse’s discovery of Juliet sup- 
posedly dead—startlingly convincing. 








MOONSHINE AND LION 


by Eric 
SHORT time ago someone was 
A grumbling about our local ama- 
teur society. Our town, which 
shall be nameless, isa ‘small one, 
distant from any professional theatre. 
It has one cinema, occasionally some- 
body gets up a concert, twice a year a 
play is staged in the Church Hall—and 
that, apart from elections, charity 
fétes and jumble-sales, is all the enter- 
tainment we have. The town is typical, 
in fact, of many small communities 
away from the main roads. Those of us 
who like a quiet life are grateful for its 
isolation and its lack of amenities, 

Why, then, should our amateurs be 
criticised? Life without them would be 
duller than it is. They give up their 
leisure, they take trouble, not only to 
amuse themselves, but to entertain the 
rest of us. At least they are doing 
something that is active and enthu- 
siastic. Moreover, they keep a spark of 
the living theatre burning where no 
other theatre exists. 

My grumbling friend admits the 
truth of these statements—and is still 
not satisfied. His complaint is directed 
not against the amateurs themselves, 
but against the plays they perform. 
This is a kind of play that we all know, 
that we have seen time and again in 
the past, and will see time and again 
in the future—the highly efficient, well- 
made, fool-proof West End success of 
three years ago, which ran for five 
hundred performances in Shaftesbury 
Avenue and can therefore be relied on 
to fill our littke Church Hall at least 
three times. Sometimes it is a farce or 
a comedy; sometimes a thriller; less 
often it is a play of ideas. 

With us the choice mostly lights on 
the first group—farce or comedy. To 
be honest, it mostly lights on farce. If 
there is any fault at all in our energetic 
producer, it is not the fault of over- 
rating our tastes or the standard of our 
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collective intelligence. He “knows his 
public’—perhaps too well—and_ his 
mission is somehow, almost anyhow, 
to make us laugh. We need not quarrel 
with him about that. Laughter is a 
grand thing, a sign of health and 
abundant good spirits. Is it not twenty 
times more amusing to see Mr. X, the 
bank cashier, deprived of his trousers 
in a farce, than to watch him mumbling 
into a false beard as Pastor Manders? 
Of course! We are simple folk, and we 
don’t like gloom. 

Yet there is laughter and laughter 
. . . By the time Mr. X has lost his 
trousers, or has done something equally 
absurd, in four or five successive pro- 
ductions, we are no longer amused. 
Can he do nothing else? we wonder. 
Must he always play the fool? Delight 
is slowly changing to contempt, and 
farce gradually loses its vivid appeal. 
A new critical spirit begins to stir in 
the audience, a desire to see human 
beings on the stage instead of puppets. 

The producer, swift to notice empty 
seats, trims his sails to the veering 
breeze of public opinion and selects for 
his next production a comedy. This is 
better! Poor Mr. X recovers his waning 
popularity with a splendid performance 
as the indigent Earl of Mortlake, or as 
the new broom in an ancient firm of 
shipbuilders, or as that endearing old 
muddlehead of a scientist who is some- 
thing big at Harwell. All our players 
seem to be more at home in this more 
subtle kind of play. Their talents are 
no longer strained to provoke an end- 
less guffaw: they reveal an unsuspected 
power to move us. Soon they become 
adept at mimicking the ordinary 
behaviour of ordinary decent folk— 
like themselves—facing extraordinary 
problems in drawing-rooms. 

The ingenuity of contemporary play- 
wrights at posing and solving such 
problems seems inexhaustible. How 
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brilliant is their skill for dramatic 
construction, for creating suspense, for 
grasping and keeping our sympathies 
and sending us home happy! Their 
dialogue, too, a model of economy! 
All is crisp, new-minted and lifelike. 
Nothing is left obscure or imprecise, 
for the playwright—superb craftsman 
that he is—takes endless pains to 
arrange his scene, to introduce his 
characters in the easiest and most 
natural-seeming way, and to tie off all 
the loose ends that are so confusing and 
troublesome in real life. 

Performances of these plays win 
general respect for our clever amateurs. 
“Really, they are just as good as the 
London people!”’ the producer declares, 
“If not better!’’ He should know. Does 
he not go up to town every few months 
to see the latest shows and to buy 
those handy acting-editions? 

Each year now brings us a fine treat 
—three, sometimes four, of the big 
London _ successes,. whose titles are 
household words “in every British town 
that boasts a repertory-theatre or an 
amateur acting-group. Our players 
amass a handsome Productions Fund: 
the producer is voted an annual fee to 
cover his trips to town: Mr. X takes 
to arriving at rehearsals nowadays a 
few minutes late, clenching a _ pipe 
between his teeth and looking more and 
more like Sir Ralph in Home at Seven. 

Criticism is no longer heard. Indeed, 
it would hardly be tolerated or under- 
stood. Drama in our small town has 
reached the topmost pinnacle 
achievement; what our producer (if he 
cared for Sheridan) might call ‘“‘the 
pineapple of perfection.” All is for the 
best in the best of possible amateur 
societies. We are grateful. We are 
content. 

All of us? Perhaps not quite all, but 
the overwhelming majority. Every 
town, and ours is no exception, con- 
tains a few restless spirits, one or two 
cranks. This is not a bad thing. Their 
presence enlivens meetings of the Town 
Council, and saves us from getting 
staid and smug and rigid in our views. 


of 
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Those plays, for instance . . . What 
can possibly be wrong there? Nothing, 
we all agree. They are grand entertain- 
ment, giving equal pleasure to the 
actors and to their audience. Even my 
grumbling friend does not dispute 
that. What he does say—and since he 
is an intelligent, thoughtful man, his 
opinion deserves a hearing—is this: 
Entertainment, although it is an essen- 
tial function of the theatre, cannot be 








“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL”: Design by 
Norah Lambourne for the Stand Grammar 
School for Girls, Lancashire. 


regarded as its sole and entire purpose. 
Pressed for further explanation, he 
asks somewhat obscurely: ‘Do we live 
to eat? Or do we eat to live?” Then 
he goes on to suggest that when people 
consider the theatre as entertainment 
pure and simple, they are debasing its 
currency of values and are neglecting 
an important responsibility to the art 
and to its audience. 

At this point our local producer, 
intolerant of such high-flown stuff, 
angrily interrupts. From the scene that 
follows, only a few fragments of sen- 
tences can be gleaned. From the 








producer, loudly: “Never an empty 
seat! . . . What’s good enough for the 
West End . . . ! Ibsen, that’s what you 


want! Chekov, all that dreary Russian 
crowd . . . !”’ and, louder still, echoing 
round the room in one final and un- 
answerable crow of triumph: “I know 
my public!” From the critic, a long 
sentence that goes unheeded, but which 
later he repeats for my benefit: “Every 
argument carries us backward to some 
religious conception, and in the end 
the creative energy of men depends 
upon their believing that they have, 
within themselves, something immortal 
and imperishable, and that all else is 
but as an image in a looking-glass.”’ 

Something immortal and imperishable 

. .! Yeats’s fine phrase challenges 
like the sound of a trumpet. It calls us 
away from the humdrum reality of 
drawing-rooms and police-courts and- 
newspaper gossip and suburban love- 
affairs that so much absorbs us, and 
our playwrights, in everyday life. It 
compels us to acknowledge a deeper, a 
more significant reality—the reality 
that Pascal thrusts before us when he 
cries: “‘C’est en vain, 0 homme, que vous 
cherchez dans vous-méme le reméde a vos 
miséres!”’ 

* * 

We are animals, are we not? gifted 
and sociable animals with eager imagi- 
nations, content for the most part to 
live as if the world revealed by our 
senses were the only world that exists. 
For amusement, we like books and 
films and plays. They tell us stories, 
they show how other animals of our 
kind might behave in unusual circum- 
stances, they satisfy our instinctive wish 
to have good characters rewarded and 
bad ones punished. The ‘“‘good”’ ones 
must not be wholly good, of course; 
just a fair-to-middling mixture of good 
and bad like ourselves. 

Yet each of us, however lighthearted, 
however lightheaded, believes himself 
to be more than animal. In his deeper 
personality he recognises that “‘some- 
thing immortal and imperishable” of 
which Yeats speaks, and he knows that, 


in the great crises of life, such a belief 
will be his only shield against despair 
and spiritual destruction. What, of all 
that he has seen and read and learnt, 
will stay with him in those moments of 
intense solitude? What nourishes his 
imagination and strengthens him to 
endure? Literature about the surface 
behaviour of superficial people and 
their problems? Or literature that looks 
at life whole, acknowledging man to be 
a spiritual being as well as a social 
animal? 
* * * 

The argument has led far from the 
original question of our local amateurs 
and their plays. Some will already be 
out of patience, thinking these grave 
matters irrelevant to their hobby. 
Certainly they are irrelevant for those 
to whom playwriting, acting and pro- 
ducing are nothing but a pastime, 
nothing but games like whist and 
bridge to while away empty evenings 
and to keep boredom at bay. Let them 
be content—as they are—with plays 
that scratch the surface of life. 

Others, however, will claim for their 
art, whether they serve it as amateurs 
or professionals, a nobler and a more 
ennobling function. They will want 
such plays as Synge called “‘serious . 
not because they are taken up with 
problems that are serious in them- 
selves, but because they give the 
nourishment, not very easy to define, 
on which our imaginations live.” What 
plays was Synge thinking of, apart 
from those he wished to write himself? 
They were not to be tedious moralising 
affairs, for he continued: “Of all things 
which nourish the imagination, humour 
is the most needful,” and: “On the 
stage, one must have reality and one 
must have joy.” 

“Humour, joy, reality” ... Not 
realism, be it noted, but reality, ‘“‘the 
root of all poetry,” deriving its sus- 
tenance from the fertile soil of country 
speech and popular imagination. Those 
three qualities Synge considered essen- 
tial to any dramatist who would express 
a fundamentally sane, healthy and 
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vigorous delight in mankind, and 
equally essential for the creation of 
plays, like those of Moliére and the 
great Elizabethans, that ‘“‘can no more 
go out of fashion than the blackberries 
on the hedges.” 


Yet, even in the Ireland of fifty years 
ago, Synge saw the superb wild flower 
of Irish legend and song and vivid 
speech already menaced by a flood of 
“joyless and pallid words” spewed out 
by city newspapers. He was aware of 
fighting a losing battle against the fast- 
encroaching tide of urban civilisation. 
Turning in disgust from the towns, he 
wandered among the far lonely places 
of his native land, seeking his particular 
“reality and joy” in the lives of herds, 
tinkers, fishermen and beggars, then 
settling for a while on Aran to gather 
up legends and clear, ringing phrases 
for use in his plays. Let us hear how 
Maurya, one of his Irish peasant- 
women, bids farewell to the body of 
the last of her sons:— 

“They’re all tcgether this time, and the 
end is come. May the Almighty God have 
mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Michael’s 
soul, and on the souls of Sheamus and Patch, 
and Stephen and Shawn; and may He have 
mercy on my soul, Nora, and on the soul of 
every one is left living in the world. Michael 
has a clean burial in the far north, by the 
grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will have 
a fine coffin out of the white boards, and a 
deep grave surely. What more can we want 
than that? No man at all can be living for 
ever, and we must be satisfied.” 

A decade after Synge’s death, Sean 
O’Casey, born and bred in the Dublin 
slums, found humour and reality and a 
terrible joy all round him in the brutal 
courage and the miseries of his nation’s 
war for independence. In the following 
speech Juno Boyle, the harassed mother 
of a working-class family, mourns her 
only son, who has been executed by his 
comrades in the Irregulars :— 

““Mary, Mary, you mustn’t speak like that! 
These things have nothin’ to do with the Will 
o’ God. Ah, what can God do agen the 
stupidity o’ men!—Maybe I didn’t feel sorry 
enough for Mrs. Tancred when her poor son 
was found as Johnny’s been found now— 
because he was a Die-hard! Ah, why didn’t I 
remember then that he wasn’t a Die-hard or 
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a Stater, but only a poor dead son!—Mother 
o’ God, Mother o’ God, have pity on us all! 
Blessed Virgin, where were you when me 
darlin’ son was riddled with bullets, when me 
darlin’ son was riddled with bullets? Sacred 
Heart o’ Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone, 
and give us hearts o’ flesh! Take away this 
murdherin’ hate, an’ give us Thine own 
eternal love!” a 

In character, in social condition, in 
all outward circumstances, Synge’s 
Maurya and O’Casey’s Juno are poles 
apart. Yet their hearts are the same. 
Each rises, in face of disaster, to the 
supreme dignity of tragic grandeur, 
and the cry of each heartbroken voice 
“‘beats against the walls of the world” 
like that last agonising cry of Lear to 
his dead Cordelia :— 

**Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never.” 

One dramatist, like Synge, may find 
the veritable stuff of his drama in a 
far island: another, in a crowded 
Dublin slum-tenement. Moliére, Racine 
and Congreve found theirs in the rigid 
and artificial society surrounding a 
Court: Ibsen and Chekov in small 
provincial towns: Shakespeare in every 
alley and tavern of Elizabethan London 
and down every hedgerow of the Strat- 
ford countryside. The subjects of drama, 
the kinds of life it mirrors, the language 
it employs, its system of theatrical con- 
ventions—these are infinitely various. 
Yet the heart is the same... . 

If there is one single quality that all 
great plays share, it is their magical 
power of evoking our laughter, our 
tears, our respect and our sympathy 
for characters who are immortally 
mortal, characters who—as we instinc- 
tively recognise—are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. We may enjoy 
their company whenever we _ will, 
knowing that age cannot wither them, 
nor custom stale their fascination, their 
exuberant splendour, or the vitality 
with which sometimes they will scale 
the topmost heights of human en- 
deavour, and sometimes will dabble 
and splash in the muddy fishpools of 
human folly. It is our privilege to rank 
these immortals among our friends, to 
learn from them an ever-growing sense 





of wonder, and, in loving them, to love 

ourselves and our fellows with a fuller, 

deeper understanding. 
x x 
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Perhaps now it begins to be clear 


ich displays snapshots and stories of 
ordinary people who, by misfortune or 
design, get themselves involved in 
murder cases, or in odd _ triangular 
sexual relationships, or in other strange 


“THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD,” Scene from the Irish University 


Players’ production of Synge’s play, 1950. 


why my grumbling friend was not, is 
not, and will never be satisfied with the 
dramatic fare offered by our local 
amateurs? They conceive of drama as 
a bright illustrated daily newspaper, 
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circumstances that hoist them up from 
obscurity to the public gaze. Such plays 
make excellent light entertainment. 
They are as topical and as absorbing 
as a report of the latest murder trial 








—and almost as ephemeral. “Oh that 
men would seek immortal moments!’’, 
cried Blake. Where are the immortal 
moments in such plays? And how many 
of our British amateur societies are even 
aware of the necessity to seek further 
than the description “One set: A hotel 
lounge’ in a dramatic catalogue? 

At this beginning of the second 
Elizabethan age, we are undergoing a 
social revolution that is none the less 
radical for being a peaceful one. There 
has already been a vast levelling up in 
all that concerns our material condi- 
tions of life—better food, better clothes, 
better health, safer jobs and more 
leisure for the majority. Our economic 
revolution has banished Want. It seems 
likely, however, that it will also banish 
Desire; that Desire of man for the 
Infinite which is the mainspring of all 
great art, great scientific thought and 
great philosophy. 

Shaw, writing more than half a 
century ago, said: “Bad theatres are as 
mischievous as» bad schools or bad 
churches; for modern civilisation is 
rapidly multiplying the class to which 
the theatre is both school and church.” 
Since those words were written, a great 
popular theatre movement has grown 
up under the wise guidance and 
stimulus of the British Drama League. 
Like all popular movements, it can 
exercise its power for good or for evil. 
It will be good, in so far as its members 
adopt a serious attitude towards their 
art. It will be evil while they are 
content, like sensational newspapers, 
to pander to the grosser tastes and 
prejudices of their public. 

Let those whose task it is to select 
plays for amateur performance, and 
those who act in them, and those who 
form their audience, reflect on Shaw’s 
prophetic words “The theatre is both 
school and church.” Let them ask 
themselves whether they admit the 
responsibility this phrase implies, and 
how far they are prepared to act upon 
it in providing and in supporting and 


in demanding a higher standard of 


drama. 
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ACCENTS 
WILL HAPPEN 
by Stephen Jack 


MAKE no apology for the title; it 
] was a gift from a friend—moreover, 

it’s true. All over Britain, all over 
the world, English is spoken in. a 
bewildering variety of accents. In 
Britain these are often referred to as 
‘dialects’. I prefer to make a distinc- 
tion between a local language, employing 
an idiom peculiar to itself and words 
not to be found or even understood in 
other regions, and a local accent which 
is hardly more than a variation of 
“standard”’ or “received” pronuncia- 
tion of English. But I am prepared to 
bow to the will of the majority that 
regards “dialect” as covering both. 

It is, however, the differences in 
“accent” that concern the actor who, 
though born in Liverpool or London, is 
required to sound like a native of Devon 
or Dumfries. To do this, he need not 
be a phonetician, albeit the use of 
phonetic symbols may help him; but he 
will need more than average equipment 
of observation and imagination. It is a 
distinct advantage to have no percept- 
ible accent to start with, or (failing this) 
consciously to eliminate—though not to 
forget—any tricks of speech peculiar to 
his own environment. He must then 
listen attentively to the speech of the 
“type” he is to portray, and if possible 
watch the face, particularly the mouth. 
This is more informative than the 
beginner might think. This is the 
observation side, of which more in a 
moment. As to imagination, obviously 
it is bound to help if the actor can 
imagine himself to be the type, reacting 
to the same domestic, social, or 
industrial environment, as in any 
“character” part; mimicry, however 








good, is little more than superficial, 
and though it may satisfy an audience 
for a minute or two, it is not adequate 
to sustain a character throughout a 
play. 

Let us suppose an actor whose home 
is in Streatham or Southampton or 
Stroud is to play a Lancashire part. 
His best plan is to go and stay for at 
least a week in a Lancashire town or 
village—preferably the one named (if it 
is named) in the play. He will find 
plenty of “study” in the railway 
station, the market, the pub, or the 
barber’s shop. He should listen first to 
the tune of local speech—there are 
almost always typical cadences that 
recur in the course of a few sentences; 
then he should spot, make a mental 
note of and as soon as possible practise 
local inflections and emphases, the 
general rhythm, and any pronunciation 
unfamiliar to him. Is the local T, for 
example, hard and_ explosive or 
“breathy’—or dropped altogether? 
What kind of diphthong is the OU in 
the word “sound”? Just how flat is the 
A in “back”? A mill-worker might talk 
of “going to t’mill’”—but would a 
teacher or a bank clerk? How is the G 
used in such a phrase as “singing a 
song”? Is the emphasis all on the 
second syllable in the word ‘“‘content- 
ment,” as in the south of England? 

I suggest that our actor friend now 
composes one or two colloquial sen- 
tences containing as many as possible 
of the sounds peculiar to the locality, 
employing local idiom, if any, and 
pronounces them as he has heard them 
around him, using any special inflec- 
tions and emphasised syllables he has 
noticed, and basing his practice on the 
local ‘“‘tune.”” He should (and probably 
will) become conscious that his lips, 
jaw, cheeks, palates—in fact, all the 
speech apparatus—have assumed a 
certain shape. With some degree of 
confidence he can now pour other 
sequences of words through this shape, 
and they will be nearer right in their 
own shape than he expected. He may 
also find that the quality and “‘placing”’ 
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of vocal tone come nearer to matching 
their model, as the phrasing and 
inflection do. If he can acquire some 
knowledge of local idiom and dialect 
words, and work these in with the 
accent, it will all help, but this is 
incidental rather than essential. As an 
example of what I mean in the fore- 
going paragraph—‘‘He’s a gradely lad, 
is our Ted; every morning he goes out 
o’ th’house singing. Everyone can hear 
him as he goes up to four-lane-ends and 
down to t’mill.” 

Now, what is the actor to do if he is 
unable to go to Lancashire (or Lanark- 
shire or Limerick, for that matter) for 
his “‘copy’’? He should find someone— 
or, better still, a family or group of 
people—from that part of the world, 
and study their way of speech as keenly 
(and politely!) as he can. Failing this, 
he should think as intensely as he can 
of someone he knows who is authentic, 
and try in his mind’s ear to hear that 
person saying the words he has to say. 
Whether he is in a position to adopt any 
or all of these suggestions or not, he will 
probably find the British Drama League 
Dialect Records a help. These have now 
been augmented by the inclusion of 
recordings of American speech made by 
Ruth Draper and Dr. Arthur Klein. 
I have heard it said that these B.D.L. 
recordings don’t go far enough—they 
give examples of local speech, but they 
don’t pin-point the features one ought 
to listen for, or demonstrate just how 
they differ from those in other regions. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a 12-inch record plays for only 
4 minutes a side, whereas (in my own 
experience) it is possible to lecture for 
a whole hour on the salient features in 
the dialect of one county, and still feel 
that more could usefully be said. 
Moreover, the only really satisfactory 
method is for the expert to listen to the 
student’s attempts, to correct or im- 
prove, suggest and encourage con- 
stantly, so that the student may know 
if he’s on the right lines and just how 
he’s getting on. 

To sum up: whether you use the 
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B.D.L. recordings, or hear the folk 
themselves in their own setting, or their 
authentic voices on the stage, film or 
radio—especially the radio—listen to 
the “tune” and the rhythm, note any 
characteristic inflections and emphases, 
or details of variation in consonants, 
vowels, and diphthongs—and then 
practise and practise, using every ounce 
of imagination you possess. And don’t 
be afraid to exaggerate; it’s easier and 
better to go too far at first, and then 
“dilute’”’ as it were, than to make a half- 
hearted attempt and try to build on 
that. Listen constantly to yourself until 
you’re pretty sure (or someone who 
really knows tells you) that you’ve got 
it right; note the shape of your speech 
mechanism; then stop listening and con- 
centrate on the other facets of your 
characterisation. This is important, 
because if you’re still listening to 
yourself when you’re in front of an 
audience, your performance will be 
laboured where it should appear casual 
and spontaneo“s, This applies, of 
course, to all acting (notably in verse 
plays) and all singing and _ public 
speaking. 

I have barely touched the fringe of 
a subject that has almost infinite 
ramifications. To deal in turn with each 
county accent and compare it with the 
others in the British Isles would fill 
several large books, and still be only a 
general guide for beginners. Then what 
about English as spoken by Americans, 
Australians, Indians, coloured Africans, 
Italians, French, Germans, Scandinav- 
ians, and the inhabitants of Tristan da 
Cunha? Well . . . just go on listening; 
the radio particularly, as I have said, 
will help you—drama programmes 
from all the Regions, features like ““Any 
Questions?”’, “In Town To-night!’ 
and, most of all, “Country Magazine.” 
Listen in the street, in shops and buses 
and trains, in pubs and cafés. See how 
quickly you can “place” people with 
obviously “different”? accents, but try 
also to pin-point the subtle “‘something”’ 
that may seem, for the moment, to 
be the only give-away in otherwise 


“standard”’ speech. Decide just what it 
is, and wait for it to occur again. Put 
it alongside another tiny inflection (tiny 
but significant)—add to the collection 
if possible, and then you may be able 
to say to yourself “Glasgow, I think” 
(or Gloucester—very different!). If you 
can do it discreetly, enquire at a later 
stage whether you were right. This will 
give you a very keen ear in time— 
though if your tongue won’t work in 
harness with your ear, you'll get fun out 
of it all but little profit. The ability to 
assume an accent other than your own 
is primarily a gift—but, like singing, it’s 
essentially a matter of training too; 
ear or tongue, or both, may have 
become lazy since you first learned to 
talk, or—later—essayed to make your- 
self understood in French or German. 
So, don’t be discouraged—and good 
luck to you! 





AT THE 
MERMAID 


AMILY Theatres, we thought, 
Fiver a thing of the past. The Earl 

of Leicester once kept a Company 
of Men which included the youthful 
Shakespeare, the Earl of Bridgwater 
had Comus written for his family and 
friends to perform, and many of the 
great houses, such as Chatsworth, 
numbered a theatre among their hun- 
dreds of rooms. Those days to all 
appearance had so completely vanished 
that it was good indeed to hear last 
summer of the theatrical venture of a 
quite different kind of family. What 
the great lords could no longer do for 
them, actors set out to do for them- 
selves. Bernard Miles and Josephine 
Wilson had an old school hall next to 
their house in St. John’s Wood, a 
passion for discovery (in all matters 
but especially theatrical ones), and an 
apparently inexhaustible energy of 
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body and of will. They determined to able comforts of a public theatre and 
make their own Elizabethan Play- a quality and finish which the public 
house: and they have done it. Two theatre does not always supply. 

hundred people had, twice nightly for I confess to having enjoyed Dido and 
a month, the unique delight of finding Aeneas most of all this year’s four 
themselves part of a family’s own _ offerings. One reason is, obviously, that 
entertainment, yet with all the reason- Mme. Kirsten Flagstad joined herself 
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‘THE MERMAID THEATRE, LONDON. From a drawing by Michael Stringer. 
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to the family, and exercised over the 
whole company with which she ap- 
peared the benign and exhilarating 
influence of an artist both great and 
good. Another was that, like The 
Tempest which was so successful last 
year, the work itself combines artistic 
mastery with gaiety, and the atmos- 
phere of this theatre seems to demand 
that combination. The decoration of 
the stage itself (by Mr. Walter Hodges) 
has caught it delightfully, and makes 
us feel the same eagerness which must 
have drawn the seventeenth-century 
audience into the theatres. It was per- 
haps a little distracting for the concert 
of Bach Cantatas which formed the 
other musical offering, but it did suggest 
the joyous mood in which one should 
approach them, and which the beauti- 
ful performances enhanced. 

Macbeth was less happy in it: the 
black bands imposed on the bright 
painting introduced an_ incongruity 
which the play seemed to continue. 
Looking back ci a number of recent 
productions of it, I wonder whether 
this play is incapable of interpretation 
to our particular age. This can happen 
even to a great masterpiece, and 


perhaps the complete eclipse of belief 


in supernatural evil, and the decline 
of a sense of absolute moral values, 
may have put the play temporarily 
beyond our reach. But the particular 
disappointment of this production was 
that it did not reveal how the play’s 
original method of staging solved any 
of the technical problems—the witches, 
the ghost of Banquo, the apparitions 
were all more than usually unconvinc- 


. ing—nor how it produced an effect of 


speed, since the final act seemed as 
slow as ever. Its virtues were the clarity 
with which the lines came over, so that 
the full point of each was appreciated, 
and the lack of “star” playing which 
concentrated attention on the play. 
To end the season, Middleton’s A 
Trick to Catch the Old One was given its 
first revival for years. It is a well- 
constructed counterpart to our own 
Aldwych farce, and at this hilarious 
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production one quickly forgot that the 
author was Shakespeare’s contem- 
porary, gave up listening for the literary 
or even the psychological qualities of a 
master-dramatist, and abandoned one- 
self to sheer fun. The play is as bawdy 
as a Restoration comedy, but with a 
far greater warmth of heart. It shows 
the difference between the audience 
dominated by the Court and the noisy, 
quarrelsome but joyous populace that 
came to the Globe. If the Miles family 
go out, as they plan to do next year, 
from their home into the larger world, 
this warmth, combined as it is with 
skill, in their work may bring back to 
the “legitimate” theatre something of 
the spirit of a family party. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Bax’s article on James Bridie, 
published in last issue of Drama, is 
interesting. One can hardly call it an 
appreciation, but Mr. Bax’s standing 
in the theatre demands that what he 
writes must be read carefully and 
thoughtfully—especially if one disagrees. 
It would be as reasonable to make a 
list of blood-letters in Shakespeare’s 
plays as of drunks in Bridie’s. It would 
be a much longer list; but would it 
mean anything? There are many 
Bridie plays without the smell of liquor. 

About The Anatomist Mr. Bax says: 
“We care little about Knox. . . It is 
in the prostitute herself that we have 
become really interested,’ and he goes 
on with what the last act ‘‘should have 
shown”*: the girl in the murderer’s lair, 
etc. If this idea were carried out it 
would be a play about Mary Paterson; 
and if Mr. Bax thinks there should be 
such a play perhaps he will write one. 
No doubt he would do it admirably. 
But James Bridie’s play was about that 
very remarkable man, Dr. Knox, not 





about the unfortunate woman. It was 
typical of Knox that he should be 
ready and able to deliver a lecture a 
few minutes after he had escaped from 
the mob. That the circumstances were 
extraordinary and the place unusual 
made no difference to him. The un- 
bending will makes an excellent climax 
to the play. 

The comments on Mr. Bolfry seem 
to illuminate the dark fact that the 
play has been misunderstood and the 
point missed. We are introduced to a 
young modern trio, of diverse upbring- 
ing and interests, united in the one 
belief that the Minister is a narrow- 
minded and boring bigot. When he 
comes in he confounds them with logic, 
education and intellect. We find that 
we have to adjust our pre-conceived 
ideas of him. Indeed he turns out to be 
a very formidable adversary for Mr. 
Bolfry (the Devil) and chases him head- 
long out of the house in such panic that 
he (Mr. Bolfry) leaves his umbrella 


behind. (Scarcely Mr. Bax’s “No 
character can compete with the 
Devil’’!) 


The crux of the play (unmentioned 
by Mr. Bax) lies in the faith of the 
Minister’s wife. The first trio are 
ordinary people and are devastated by 
the apparition, but the Minister stands 
his ground in the exciting battle. In 
spite of his victory, however, he is 
more than upset. He has seen what he 
did not believe possible, and his faith 
is in jeopardy—till his wife, serving tea 
as usual, points out that an odd miracle 
is nothing to worry about when we are 
surrounded by Nature’s miracles every 
day. 

This synopsis of the plays will, I 


hope, give readers an impression of 


them very different from Mr. Bax’s 
brief allusions. It may even give Mr. 
Bax another viewpoint from which to 
regard Messrs. Bolfry and Knox. 

Wa tTER R. CUTHBERT 
Dundee. 





By F. S. Boas. 


Ready Shortly 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 1700-1780 


Probable price 2\s. net. 


This volume aims at making students who are not specialists, together with 
readers and playgoers generally, more familiar with the leading dramatists 
during the first eighty years of the eighteenth century. No strictly dividing line 
can be drawn at 1700. But Rowe, Farquhar, and Steele in their respective fields 
may be taken as initiating a new era, while the survey finds an appropriate close 
with Goldsmith and Sheridan in whose comedies the period reaches its finest 
flower. These are familiar, but with a few other exceptions the dramatic output 
of the century is still insufficiently known and appreciated. To avoid speaking, 
as it were, in the air the author has therefore given a critical analysis of the plots 
of the plays with which he has dealt. 


Companion volumes—By the same Author: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TUDOR DRAMA. 10s. 6d. net 
AN INTRODUCTION TO STUART DRAMA. 21s. net 
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O’Casey’s “Scrap” Book 


“Rose and Crown,” by Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Sean O’Casey describes Yeats as: 

. the man of powerful integrity; 
vain and childlike, fearful of what 
might be a humiliation; brave before 
rich and poor; courteous even to those 
who lingered to bore him; a truer rebel 
than truest politician; and eager, like 
the upsprung husband of Malfi’s 
duchess, to fashion the world right.” 
It is a generous and noble tribute to a 
great poet, and it is interesting to see 
how far these fine attributes can be 
found in O’Casey himself. Integrity? 
Yes. Vain and childlike? Yes. And so 
on down the line. But while everything 
that O’Casey has said of the poet might 
be said of himself, how different the 
two men were! Yeats aloof and self- 
consciously the “aristocrat of the intel- 
lect; O’Casey, eager to enter into 
every controversy. Yeats cool and 
remote in his pearl-pale, exquisitely cut 
clothes; O’Casey belligerent in his 
brown sweater and old cap. Yeats 
chanting in a twilight voice the praise 
of Deirdre, Maeve and Fand; O’Casey 
in the rich argot of Dublin spitting out 
the rough realities of life. Yet O’Casey, 
like Synge, came out of Yeats’s cloak, 
and even with the passage of nearly 
thirty years he is still entangled in its 
folds. 

Richard Henry Dana came to hate 
Two Years Before the Mast, terming it 
“boy’s work,” and it may be that 
O’Casey has come to dislike the three 
great plays on which his reputation will 
forever rest, Juno, Plough and Shadow of 
a Gunman. His love, like the love of 
many a parent, is given to his un- 
successful children, and most of all to 
The Silver Tassie, his first experimental 
play, which has been the subject of 
much pointless controversy since the 
day of its completion. O’Casey had 
probably said all he had to say about 
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Dublin and its slums—though he did 
return in Red Roses for Me—and he 
tried in the Tassie to deal with what 
was then called the Great War. Time 
would seem to have proved that he 
wrote a great failure, a play better than 
99 per cent. of the Abbey repertoire, 
but disappointing from the man who 
had given the Abbey, and indeed world 
drama, a new direction and excellent 
second thoughts. Now, over twenty 
years later, he is still brooding over 
what was said or was not said when the 
Abbey rejected the play, and it is 
interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened had Yeats, Lady 
Gregory and Lennox Robinson aban- 
doned the standards which they had 
created for O’Casey (though not for 
their other writers) and produced the 
play come the Devil or the Holy See. 
It might at that time have given the 
Abbey and O’Casey new inspiration 
and he might have found in his guts 
another Fluther, another Joxer, another 
Juno. Instead he continued to write, 
as he wrote the Tassie, from his head. 


O’Casey, on the basis of his three 
great plays, is the greatest living 
figure in the Irish theatre, and if he is 
attacked by fools from time to time he 
should be flattered, for the attacks of 
fools make the reputation of genius. 
(Yeats knew this when with magnificent 
arrogance he faced the rioters at The 
Plough and the Stars and told them: “You 
have disgraced yourselves again. This 
is the apotheosis of Sean O’Casey.”’) 
But O’Casey has, perhaps, forgotten 
and he is bitter. 

Rose and Crown is often a bitter book 
—indeed it is tender only when he 
speaks of his wife and of Yeats. It deals 
with the period from his arrival in 
England, having said farewell to 
Inishfallen, to a visit to America some 
time in the early ’30s. It lacks much of 
the wit of the previous four autobio- 
graphical volumes, is often “‘vain and 





childlike” and has no good word to say 
for anyone who ever said a bad word 
of O’Casey. He loves his own country 
only when it is attacked by others, and 
he admires the rich and titled only 
when they invite him to their great 
houses. A great deal of it is taken up 
with double-entry book-keeping and it 
may well serve as a warning to those 
ambitious to write for the stage. It is 
infuriating that he has, apparently, 
never made any real money from his 
writings and that he should have been 
forced to sell his entire amateur rights 
for a derisory three hundred pounds; 
but bank statements make depressing 
reading for most writers, and for the 
general reader the deplorable economics 
of drama must become a bore. 

It is to be hoped that autobiography 
pays better. 

DonaGH MacDoNnaGH 


Theatre Criticism 

“Verdict at Midnight,” by 
Hobson. Longmans. 16s. 

C. E. Montague, the greatest English 
writer about the theatre of the last 
sixty years, had to do his work urgently, 
at midnight, with the grinding of the 
Manchester trams for accompaniment 
when he had hurried back to the 
Guardian office in Cross Street, Man- 
chester. In his preface to Dramatic 
Values he said that he exhumed his 
notices with misgiving: then he added: 


Harold 


“And yet for old theatre notices there may 
be a kind of excuse. You wrote them in haste, 
it is true, with few books about you, or 
moments to look a thing up; hot air and dust 
of the playhouse were still in your lungs; you 
were sure to say things that would seem sorry 
gush or rant if you saw them again in the 
morning. How bad it all was for measure, 
containment and balance! But that heat of 
the playhouse is not wholly harmful. Like 
sherris-sack in the system of Falstaff, it hath a 
twofold operation; ‘it ascends me into the 
brain . . . makes it apprehensive, quick, for- 
getive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes.’ At least it sometimes gives you that 
illusion; below yourself in certain ways, you 
hope you are above yourself in others.” 


To that, having endured a similar 
life, I would agree. So, I think, would 
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Mr. Hobson, who has been re-reading 
and sifting theatrical notices of over 
half a century, to see how the old 
judgments stand up to our new valua- 
tions. His selections omit many of the 
most eminent critics; why go on 
bothering with Clement Scott, whose 
crude simplicities of outlook are familiar 
to all students of theatrical history, and 
leave out Montague altogether? Of 
course, there was a formidable mass 
from which to choose; he has based his 
selection rather on the type of play 
which spoke for an epoch or a decade 
than on the brilliance or authority of 
the critics who discussed it. So the 
ample quotations include quite as much 
work of the journeymen as of the 
master-craftsmen. 


The main question that he poses, 
how far can the dramatic critics be 
relied upon, remains, inevitably, with- 
out any certain or simple answer. The 
fools display their folly; the egoists 
display their egoism; the would-be- 
smart and the sadistic practise their 
infantile forms of sneering cruelty; the 
discerning have their blind moments; 
those who write clumsily or dully 
sometimes show unexpected perception 
and forecast a future reputation on 
evidence which the more clever have 
overlooked. It is the same wherever 
people are appointed to be judges of 
the arts. The artist has to put up with 
the snatch verdicts of those whom he 
regards as grossly ignorant. Sometimes 
he suffers abominable injustice and 
sometimes he finds himself exalted 
beyond his merits. In this country, of 
recent years, he has found more mercy 
than oppression. 


Mr. Hobson discovers little or no 
evidence that the critics are jealous of 
success and like to belittle the great 
box-office names. He can find no 
evidence of critical corruption here, 
but he could have found it if he had 
gone further back into the Victorian 
theatre and he could certainly find it 
abroad. He finds, on the whole, the 
‘*measure, containment, and balance” 
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which Montague thought might suffer 
from “‘verdicts at midnight.” He regrets 
a shortage, an absence even, of the 
creative descriptive writing which 
makes an event in the theatre live for 
ever. 

My answer to that is that he has not 
quoted enough from the right people. 


It may be necessary for a history of 


popular taste to consider the critical 
reactions to The Merry Widow or French 


toad hid, 





HAROLD HOBSON, by. Ronald 
Searle. From “An Experience of 
Critics,” by Christopher Fry. 


Without Tears. Both pieces may have 
been admirable of their kind, but they 


were unlikely to evoke the type of 


writing for which Mr. Hobson especially 
pleads. What he has usefully done is to 
start an inquiry which needs much 
larger treatment. Indeed, any complete 
survey and assessment of British thea- 
trical criticism since Shaw impinged 
upon the stage of Irving and the chair 
of Clement Scott would need an 
immense volume or volumes. In these 


days of books either kept small by costs 
of production or else impossibly expen- 
sive, no publisher would be ready to 
handle the result; and perhaps no one 
man could find time to cope in an 
adequately inclusive way with so huge 
a mass of material and so huge a 
number of remarkable occasions and of 
the responses to them. But a start has 


been made. Ivor Brown 


Greek Dramatist 


“Sophocles the Dramatist,” by A. J. A. 
Waldock. C.U.P. 16s. 

The author of this book, the late 
Challis Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Sydney, died a few 
months after its completion. The loss of 
so perceptive a critic of classical drama 
is clearly a great one. Much has been 
written on Greek Theatre by students 
of antiquity; too little by students of 
drama. Professor Waldock has no use 
for the criticism which magnifies into 
a major literary problem some trifling 
inconsistency or lapse which to the 
audience in the theatre presents no 
problem at all. Some of his dicta may 
seem a little disturbing to the tradi- 
tionalists: ““There is no meaning in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, there is merely the 
terror of coincidence ...” “The Electra 
is not a great tragedy, is not even (in 
a deep way) a tragedy.”’ These are bold 
words; but taken in the context of 
Professor Waldock’s argument, their 
purpose—and a salutary one—is to 
reinstate the theatric values of Sopho- 
clean drama and to play down the 
kind of criticism which would turn all 
Greek Drama into a bible of moral and 
religious propaganda. ““The assumption 
upon which this book has been written 
is that Sophocles is first and foremost 
a dramatist.” And this assumption, in 
Professor Waldock’s view, not only 
clarifies much that to the scholar- 
student seems dark and difficult, but 
throws light on the partial failures as 
well as the successes of a supremely 
interesting and exciting craftsman. 

E. F. WATLING 
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Theatrical Terms 


““A Dictionary of Theatrical Terms,” by 
Wilfred Granville. Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 

Every trade, calling and profession 
has its own language, its own terms for 
the things it uses and the things it does, 
technical and otherwise. The stage is 
particularly rich in this respect, and 
whilst the general public would not be 
so mystified in regard to sport or many 
ordinary commercial undertakings 
where technical terms are used, a 
stranger to the Theatre going back 
stage, especially when rehearsals were 
in progress, would hardly understand 
what was being said at all. It is not a 
matter of slang although that is there 
(to a lessening degree nowadays more’s 
the pity) but of phrases and words 
which are peculiar to the theatrical 
profession. Mr. Wilfred Granville has 
done a good job in compiling these 
terms for the instruction of the un- 
initiated, although old-timers always 
regret intrusion “ato their sacred pre- 
serve, that gloriously mad world which 
lies behind the curtain. 

Mr. Granville is very thorough, he 
has missed very little; he has taken 
pains, thrown his net widely (he em- 
braces the American Theatre as well 
as our own) and, for such a tricky piece 
of work he is, in the main, very 
accurate. Old Ensanians (those who 
worked for Ensa) will rejoice to find 
Basil Dean knighted by Mr. Granville, 
though Mr. Dean will probably not be 
amused at the definition “‘playing down 
to the troops.”” Mr. Granville is perhaps 
too apt to credit American origin to 
some phrases; “At Liberty,” to show 
that a player is out of work, had its 
origin in this country; his story about 
“Band Parts” is slightly misleading; 
the term “Burletta” may now be used 
in America to signify a play which 
evades a Patent—what Patent, one 
wonders—but it had its origin in the 
English mixing of verse and prose and 
music to evade the restrictive Patents 
of Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. George Colman the 
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Younger, of Haymarket fame, defined 
it when he was made Licenser of plays 
in the eighteenth century. The term 
“play a call” may have been used 
occasionally on the old-time Music 
Hall, but “take a call” is the more 
usual. Old-time actors were “called 
for” by the audience who shouted their 
name, and so they “took a call.” 
‘Calls,’ as instructions, were shouted 
to the company by the stage manager 
who thus saved stamps. I would not 
always agree with Mr. Granville’s 
somewhat rigid definition of No. 1, 2 
and 3 towns. But he is right about 
Walter Plinge, the programme name, 
corresponding to A. N. Other on the 
football field, which hides the name of 
a player who “doubles” parts. He is 
drastic in cutting the stage supersti- 
tions, but those he mentions are right. 
To take a piece of cotton or thread off 
someone’s clothes is likely to lead to a 
contract, the length of the thread 
showing the length of the engagement; 
but usually, the cotton is not retained, it 
is kissed, thrown over the left shoulder 
and a poet’s name is mentioned. 

Mr. Granville is to be congratulated 
and commended. This book of his will 
be useful to beginners and should find 
a place in the library of all interested 
in the Theatre. And, above all, unlike 
most dictionaries, it is amusingly 
written. W. MAcQuEEN-PoPE 


Picture Books 


‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ introduced by 
Laurence Olivier. Folio Society. 18s. 

““Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford, 
1951,” by F. Dover Wilson and T. C. 
Worsley. Max Reinhardt. 15s. 

“Christopher Fry Album,” by Derek 
Stanford. Peter Nevill. 16s. 

**An Experience of Critics,” by Christopher 
Fry. Perpetua. 7s. 6d. 

One of the pleasanter features of 
recent book-making on the theatre has 
been the increased use of pictures to 
tell its story. This could be almost as 
valuable for the theatre as for painting 
or sculpture; but it is more difficult to 
capture the essence of an actor’s per- 








formance than to reproduce a painter’s 
work, because no photograph can quite 
catch the motion of the actor’s spirit 
while a design can only indicate what 
he wears and what surrounds him. 
And yet all these books surmount, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the limitations 
and communicate something of the 
theatre’s glow. 

Antony and Cleopatra is printed in the 
New Temple text, which destroys by 
its conventional scene-divisions the 
swift unity of action obtained in Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s production. His 
foreword on the two main characters 
is illuminating; not so Roger Furze’s 
sketches of the scenes or Audrey 
Cruddas’s heavy-coloured costume 
designs. I simply used the book as a 
means of recalling my pleasure in last 
year’s performance. 

I did not see the Stratford Histories, 
and this record makes me heartily wish 
I had. Angus McBean’s photographs 
are as evocative as always, though many 
are uncomfortably dark. Scholar, critic 
and theatre-director combine to throw 
broad rays of light on the four plays 
through the discoveries made in per- 
forming them as a cycle. This well-got- 
up book is of permanent value for the 
student and producer alike. 

From the Old Master to one of the 
Moderns. The best of the Fry Album 
is in the photographs, notably those 
which enable one to compare the inter- 
pretations of the poet’s plays given in 
different countries. Mr. Stanford’s 
friendly chit-chat is hardly worthy of 
its subject, and he is often inaccurate, 
even to the point of misnaming Miss 
Lillah McCarthy; but one can see 
through it to the strength of spirit 
which keeps Mr. Fry safe among the 
snares of success, and to the delight in 
life which he shares with his audiences 
through what is to him the hard labour 
of writing. 

Mr. Ronald Searle has made into a 
picture book Mr. Fry’s address to the 
Critics’ Circle, which is parallelled by 
eight critics’ thumbnail descriptions of 
their job. The author’s plea for under- 
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standing repays many readings, and the 
critics use the skill which the paper 
shortage has sharpened to pack into 
two pages each their individual ap- 
proaches to criticism. The letterpress 
alone would thus make the book worth 
buying; but the sketch of each critic 
adds a commentary beyond price. 
Some of Searle’s wittiest inconsequences 
—the one on the jacket was inspired 
by B.D.L. headquarters—are thrown 
in for good measure to a charmingly 
produced book. E. M.B 


Those were— 


These are the days 

“Top of the Bill,’ by Ian Bevan. 
Muller. 18s. 

“They Were Singing,” 
Pulling. Harrap. 18s. 6d. 

“The Burlesque Tradition,’ by V. C. 
Clinton-Baddeley. Methuen. 18s. 

We are apt to forget sometimes that 
there is a theatre which is not literary 
but relies on the impact of sympa- 
thetic personalities upon a responsive 
audience. This theatre is not easy to 
write about, because its success depends 
on an actual moment of experience. 

For Mr. Pulling the music-hall that 
he loved died in 1914. He writes about 
the use of the microphone: “‘the ap- 
paratus itself would have been in- 
adequate protection against the missiles 
from the gallery.” Mr. Bevan, however, 
quotes Gracie Fields as saying ‘““They’ve 
got front-stall standards up in the back 
gallery now, and it’s only the mike that 
enables us to give it them.” 

Those of us who recently experienced 
the warm and assured impact of the 
Old-Timers in their evergreen Thanks 


by Christopher 


for the Memory may incline to agree with 


Mr. Pulling. But to what extent was 
our pleasure heightened by nostalgia? 
As we read Mr. Bevan’s racy account 
of the Palladium, we fall victim to Val 
Parnell’s dynamic ‘Show Business.” 
It was not merely idle curiosity to see 
a Hollywood star in the flesh that 
accounted for the Danny Kaye furore: 
it was the experience of immediate 
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contact with a likeable personality. 

The same must have been true when 
Mark Sheridan sang J do like to be 
beside the Seaside. Mr. Pulling is fasci- 
nated by the extent to which popular 
songs, up to 1914, interpreted social 
manners. He has a particular penchant 
for the seaside pavilion and writes 
tenderly of its pierrot and concert 
parties, visited by respectable families 
on holiday who would not consider it 
decent to enter a theatre. His recon- 
struction of period manners is too often 
interrupted by quotations from popular 
songs, invaluable as sources of reference, 
but irritating to the reader. 

One of the most intriguing figures to 
adorn Mr. Pulling’s canvas is the 
“Sham Swell,” popularised by Vance 
and Leybourne. He might have stepped 
straight from the pages of Mr. Clinton- 
Baddeley, whose scholarly book makes a 
unique contribution to theatre history; 
it traces the development of a genre that 
is neither parody nor satire. He shows 
how the British fiave been able to laugh 
kindly at solemnities, including Italian 
opera (The Beggars’ Opera), historical 
heroics (The Critic), and “The Jolly 
Jack Tar” (H.M.S. Pinafore). 

These three books, leading us down 
the byeways of “legitimate” theatre, 
make us aware once more that im- 
mediate stage contact with a rich 
personality is always a 
instantaneous pleasure. 

Rospert G. NEWTON 


Salt to Taste 
‘The Unholy Trade,” by Richard Findlater. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

Mr. Findlater’s analysis of the con- 
temporary British Theatre has attracted 
an amount of notice which in itself will 
do the theatre good. He probably 
meant his title (selected with shrewd 
boldness from Henry James) to be 
attacked, but it suits well enough a 
book which has something of evangeli- 
cal fervour in its writing. It carries our 


spirits back refreshingly to the days of 


the first crusade for a National Theatre, 
and yet the matter is completely up to 
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English Drama 
1660-1900 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The separate volumes of Pro- 
fessor Nicoll’s standard history 
of the English stage are now 
being issued as a series. Each 
has been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged and the lists of plays 
| performed have been checked 
and expanded. The first three 
volumes, now ready, cover the 
Restoration period and the Early 
and Late Eighteenth Century. 
I Each. 3§s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 






































VERDICT 
AT MIDNIGHT 


Sixty Years of 
Dramatic Criticism 


HAROLD HOBSON 


*‘He comments with professional 
insight and humorous sympathy 
on the immediate critical impact 
of some well-known plays that 
have appeared on the English 
stage during the past sixty years, 
and his comments make lively 
and agreeable reading.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


16s. net 


LONGMANS 
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date. The analysis is not always just, 
and the theatre industry is too easily 
tarred with the brush provided by 
James’s phrase. But the book ranges 
widely through every part of the 
theatrical field, and never without pro- 
voking one to see it with fresh eyes. 
This is notably true in Part II, where 
the leading dramatists, actors and pro- 
ducers are assessed. That the jacket- 
blurb consists mostly of a quotation 
from the book is sufficient proof that 
the publishers regard the style as 
attractive to readers—and they are 
right. Have a little salt handy, and you 
will find this a nourishing as well as a 
palatable course in your theatrical diet. 
E.M.B. 


Plays Various 


“Summer and Smoke,” by 
Williams. Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 

“<The Biggest Thief in Town,” by Dalton 
Trumbo. English Theatre Guild. 5s. 

“Sleeping Partners,’ by Kenneth Horne. 
English Theatre Guild. 5s. 

“Sweethearts and Wives,” by Gilbert and 
Margaret Hackforth-Fones. Evans Bros. 5s. 

**Noah Gives Thanks,” by Eric Crozier. 
J. Garnet Miller. 5s. 

“Emmanuel,” by James Forsyth. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. 

“The Surprise,’ by G. K. Chesterton. 
Sheed & Ward. 5s. 

All Tennessee Williams’ plays seem 
to be “‘memory”’ plays in that the events 
in them are not happening now but are 
set down as the author remembers them 
as having happened a long time ago. 
It is this that gives the plays their 
peculiarly poignant quality. For 
memory is tricky; it is selective. Some 
aspects of an event are heightened to an 
almost poetic intensity, others become 
blurred and vague. Remembered time 
is not even in its pace: a minute can 
last for an eternity and a month flash 
by in a second. All these qualities are 
to be found in Summer and Smoke, the 
last of Mr. Williams’s plays to be seen 
in London. Though not his best play, 
it is yet a fine piece of dramatic writing. 
It is concerned, as is most of this 


Tennessee 
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author’s work, with the conflict between 
good (however debased or ridiculous 
its manifestation) and brutality and 
evil. This conflict is shown working 
through the lives of Alma Winemiller, 
the Minister’s daughter, and John 
Buchanan, the Doctor’s son. The 
atmosphere of small town life in the 
Southern States in the early years of 
this century is beautifully captured 
and for all the dramatic force of the 
dialogue Mr. Williams remembers his 
characters with a pity and tenderness 
akin to poetry. 

Conceptions of what is comic are as 
varied as the minds of men. As was 
demonstrated when The Biggest Thief in 
Town was presented in London, there 
are many who find charnel-house 
gambolings and jokes about corpses 
irresistibly humorous. Others, however, 
will find this comedy tasteless in the 
extreme. Let it be said in fairness that 
the play is well constructed and has 
that slickness we have come to expect 
from transatlantic importations. 

Admirers of Mr. Kenneth Horne’s 
light comedies will welcome the publi- 
cation of Sleeping Partners, pertormed in 
London under the title of Gwyth Loves 
Oswig. The play centres round a young 
man and a young woman who em- 
barrassingly re-live in their dreams the 
lives they led on earth many centuries 
before. The snobbery of a naval base 
is the theme of another light comedy, 
Sweethearts and Wives. The characters 
are types which have become all too 
familiar through many years of comic 
writing. The jaded reader may feel that 
it is time that some of them were pen- 
sioned off. 

The charm and sincerity of Noah 
Gives Thanks, a simple modern miracle 
play, will already be familiar to many 
who have seen it televised. It is simple 
to stage and easy to cast. James 
Forsyth’s Emmanuel is an impressive 
recapitulation of the story of the 
Nativity, the dramatic impact of which 
is greatly heightened by the humanity 
of the author’s writing and his simple 
but impressive verse. Mr. Forsyth is 
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less happy in his prose passages, where 
occasional obscurities hinder the under- 
standing. No obscurities, however, mar 
the clarity and flow of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s robust prose. His play, The 
Surprise, was written six years before his 
death, put away for revision and 
apparently forgotten. The fairness of 
judging an author’s unrevised work is 
questionable. The play as it stands 
shows an insufficient grasp of the 
technical demands of the theatre but 
the actual writing of the dialogue is so 
full of surprises and of such dramatic 
texture that there seems little doubt 
that Chesterton might have been a 
major dramatist had he wished. This 
comedy on the theme of free will 
embodies Chesterton’s own conception 
of the value of surprise. Miss Sayers’ 
preface to the play is both lucid and 
illuminating. 
DonaLp FirzJoHN 


Plays and Prologues 


“Don Juan,” wy Anton Chekov. Peter 
Nevill. 10s. 6d. 

““Clerambard,” by Marcel Aymé. The 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

“TVords by Request,” by Christopher 
Hassall. Arthur Barker. £1 1s. 

“The Castle of Deception,’ by Peter 
Philp. 3. Garnet Miller. 7s. 6d. 

“The 10.5 Never Stops,” by John Essex. 
Deane. 5s. 

“The Isle of Umbrellas,’ by Mabel L. 
Tyrrell and Peter Coke. Deane. 5s. 

‘The Happy Prisoner,” by John McNair. 
Deane. 5s. 

“The Eleventh Hour,” by C. Neilson 
Gattey and &. Bramley-Moore. Deane. 5s. 


“‘Waggonload 0’ Monkeys,” by R. F. 
Delderfield. Deane. 5s. 
“French Dressing,’ by Peter Traill. 


Deane. 5s. 

Let us take the foreigners first. The 
Chekov play is a “version” by Basil 
Ashmore of the second but unfinished 
draft of a play that Chekov wrote when 
he was a student of twenty-four. For 
the most part it is a closely observed 
comedy of Russian life but I find it 
very hard to judge its theatrical effec- 
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SHEED & WARD 
announce publication of a new play by 


G. K. Chesterton 


The Surprise 


5s. net 
It is every bit as good as Magic and in 
many ways far more subtle. There is a 
preface by Dorothy L. Sayers. 
(Three sets, 2 acts, 6 m., and 2 f.) 


and new acting editions 
of four favourites 


Holy Night 


By Gregorio Martinez Sierra 2s. 





A most unusual Christmas play. (Three 
sets, 18 speaking parts, 6 of them f.) 


The Comedian 
By Henri Ghéon 3s. 
The legend of the Roman actor turned 


Christian. (Two sets, 14 speaking parts, 
3 of them f.) 


The Marriage of 

St. Francis 

By Henri Ghéon 3s. 
This popular saint is presented with 


refreshing astringency. (Forty speaking 
parts, 7 of them f., 5 sets.) 


The Marvellous 

History of St. Bernard 
By Henri Ghéon 3s. 
The story of St. Bernard’s haunted 
mountain in the manner of a Mystery 


Play. (One set, 26 speaking parts, 7 of 
them f.) 


SHEED & WARD 








PAN Famous Plays Series 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Three Time-Plays. Dangerous Corner, 
Time and the Conways, I Have Been 
Here Before. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Letter. With The Breadwinner and 
Sheppey. 2s. 6d. 


OSCAR WILDE 


Lady Windermere’s Fan. With The 
Importance of Being Earnest and An 


Ideal Husband. 2s. 6d. 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 
The Corn is Green. With The Druid’s 
Rest and The Wind of Heaven. 2s. 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS 


By CowarbD, HousMan, etc. y a 


From all booksellers. Full list from 


Pan Books Ltd., 8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.! 
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An important new addition to 
Pitman’s ‘‘Theatre @ Stage’’ Series 


The Art of 
Dramatie 
Criticism 


By S. R. Litthewood. The primary aim of this 
book is to help young critics and would-be 


critics and it deals, therefore, not only with the 
historical background of dramatic criticism 
from the earliest times but also with the prac- 


tice and prospects of present-day criticism. 
Giving as it does the carefully considered 
views of an eminent dramatic critic with a 
life-time’s experience, it will appeal to every- 
one with a serious interest in the theatre. 


At all booksellers. 15 — net 


Pitman 


Parker St. - Kingsway - London, W.C.2 
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tiveness from a couple of readings. I 
should have thought it just the thing 
for one of our admirable Little Theatres 
to have a shot at—with the collabora- 
tion of Basil Ashmore whenever 
necessary. 

Clerambard is a serious and strongly 
written play about an eccentric and 
impoverished count who has visions of 
St. Francis and becomes a. saint. 
There are about twelve well-developed 
characters, the décor is fairly simple 
and the tone of the play is colourful 
and unusual. The translation appears 
to be adequate. 

Words by Request is an interesting 
collection of Prologues, written in 
heroic couplets, Cantatas and Orations, 
Christopher Hassall is a first-rate poet 
when he is being witty and Dry- 
denesque, but less successful when 
exploring other forms and weightier 
emotions. All these pieces are both 
readable and, what is more to the 
point, speakable. 

The Castle of Deception, which claims 
to be a ‘Museum Piece in Bogus 
Verse,” would be more amusing if it 
were a little clearer what the author is 
burlesquing. This is good amiable fun 
with some striking moments, but on the 
whole lacking invention and_ very 
protracted. 

The batch of plays from Deane’s give 
the amateur everything he wants; all 
are provided with full stage-directions 
and the neatest and tightest little 
ground plans; some have property and 
lighting plots. The 10.5 Never Stops, 
which has a sort of Ghost Train back- 
ground, includes fascinating details 
about how to manage the railway train 
effects when the 10.5 does stop, and 
The Isle of Umbrellas gives the name, 
address and telephone number of the 


_ lucky lady who can supply a costume 


for Mercury, for this awfully funny and 
quite wickedly satirical little play is 
also a fantasy. 

The Happy Prisoner derives from a 
novel by Monica Dickens. The original 


| idea, which is a moving one, and a 
| certain professionalism in the telling, 
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survive, but alas, the dramatisation Francis (so much more like him than 
appears to have been written with Housman’s!) and The Comedian (3s. 
about seven pairs of feet and very little each) are added to make a good show- 
heart. The Eleventh Hour is brimful of ing for the most individual talent in 
excitement, sex, action and suspense. twentieth-century Christian drama. 
I just couldn’t read it quickly enough. Sierra’s Holy Night (2s.) is set in modern 
Waggonload 0’ Monkeys is a farce set in Spain; his writing is more of the theatre 
a Devonshire pub. It has as a sub-title than Gheon’s, and less unexpected, but 
“The further adventures of Porter and his mastery is equally assured, and the 
Taffy.” I have evidently missed a_ result is one of the most deeply moving 
former riotous excursion into the farci- of Nativity Plays. 

cal bromides of a couple of rather un- 
pleasant spivs. French Dressing is about 
a naughty little Gallic milliner (did 
you guess?) who in the end gets her 
man, or somebody else’s . . . It doesn’t 
really matter, it’s all good clean fun. 

Joun ALLEN 


A New Acting Edition 

A quartet of fine modern religious 
plays are republished by Sheed & Ward 
to launch their new Acting Edition. 
Gheon’s The Marvellous History of St. 


Magazines 

World Theatre, the lavishly produced 
quarterly sponsored by the _ Inter- 
national Theatre Association, has now 
a sister-publication Opera, Ballet, Music- 
Hall. Readers can thus enjoy a world- 
view of current theatrical work every 
six weeks. They can obtain copies 
through the B.D.L. Bookshop or their 
own suppliers. 





Bernard (3s.) appears in the translation 
with which Sir Berry Jackson rejoiced g 
London in 1925; The Marriage of St. 


CORRECTION 


our last issue cost 5s. each, not 8s. as stated. 








A PLAY TO-NIGHT 
J. C. Trewin 


This book of the 
digressions, diversions 
and programme-notes of 
one of our busiest pro- 
fessional playgoers covers 
the period between the 
autumn of 1949 and the 
summer of 1952. It is a 
splendidly entertaining 
book, which everyone 
interested in the theatre, 
however remotely, will 
want to read and keep on 
his shelves, and it will 
make the ideal gift. 


16s. net 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR 18s. net each 


Volume 4 

Seagulls Over Sorrento/Hugh Hastings 

His Excellency/ Dorothy and Campbell Christie 
Background/ Warren Chetham Strode 

To Dorothy, a Son/Roger Mac Dougall 

The Thistle and the Rose/ William Douglas-Home 


Volume 5 

Lace on Her Petticoat/Aimée Stuart 

Count Your Blessings/Ronald Jeans 

Doctor’s Delight/Moliére, adapted by Sir Barry Jackson 
The Gentle Gunman/ Roger Mac Dougall 

The Children’s Hour/Lillian Hellman 


Volume 6 

Saint’s Day/John Whiting 

The Prodigious Snob/Moliére, adapted by Miles Malleson 
The Same Sky/ Yvonne Mitchell 

Who Goes There!/John Dighton 

Gunpowder, Treason and Plot/Hugh Ross Williamson 





Elek Books, 14 Great James Street, London, W.C.1 
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The four plays published by H. F. W. Deane 
Co., which were reviewed on page 45 of 








Members’ 
Pages 


HESE pages are for members of the 
British Drama League all over the 
world. I hope that they will also be 
largely by members. Your fellow-members 
are always asking for news of what you do 
and discover. So please let me know what you 
are doing whenever you think it has general 
interest for them, or raise any problem on 
which you want to exchange views. Let the 
League be not just an institution to which 
you subscribe, but a League, a fellowship of 
like-minded people in touch with one 
another through these pages. Copy-dates 
are 10th January, April, July, October: 
please note them and write to me. 
* * + 
I am also asked for news of Head- 
quarters—of the staff and what they are 
doing. A few can come into each issue. 
The Library is on two floors. Downstairs 
is the lending library, from which members 
borrow the three books at a time to which 
their subscription entitles them. The room 
is usually full of members, reading plays to 
find a suitable one, and hundreds of others 
write for advice each week. Donald Fitz- 
John, who is in charge here, was formerly 
Secretary to Nugent Monck at the Madder- 
market. Jean Samphire, who assists him, 
is a graduate of England’s first University 
Drama Department, at Bristol. 
* * x 
Four of us went to staff the first week-end 
school run by the League at Leeds in 
October. The Local Education Authority 
granted us the use of West Park Secondary 
School, a generous concession since this 
fine new building, ultra-modern in architec- 
ture and colour-scheme, was not yet form- 
ally opened. Over a hundred students took 
part in a varied programme, which included 
Arena Shakespeare and improvisation as 


well as more conventional forms of drama. 
* *” am 


Charles Thomas and Frank Newman, 
who have been Staff Tutors for more than 
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4A 


five years, are leaving the Training Depart- 
ment at Christmas. They will continue to 
work with us from time to time and remain 
our very close-friends. All the bookings they 
have already made through us for 1953 will 
stand, and we shall be’ glad to pass on to 
them any requests fof their personal services. 
x . . 

A Study Box on ‘Amateur Drama has 
been made by the Department for the 
British Council. It has a booklet written by 
the staff, two charts in colour on period 
costumes and their making by Norah 
Lambourne, a set of model rostra and cut- 
out figures for the study of grouping by 
Charles Thomas, exercises ‘in acting by 
Frances Mackenzie and in movement (on 
a gramophone record) by Lyn Oxenford. 
Thirty-one countries abroad have already 
asked for the Box, and many organisations 
in Britain are interested. It would be of 
particular use to Youth Organisations, 
Community Centres, W.I.s and T.W.G.s 
(under their four-year plan for drama) in 
helping new groups to start. The British 
Council have arranged with the Training 
Department to supply applicants within 
Britain. The whole Box costs £2 10s., and 
components can be bought separately. 

* ” * 

Edmund Cooper, Festival and Inter- 
national Secretary, has done a lot of 
travelling lately. He went with an amateur 
company to Denmark, where, in halls more 
humble than our average here, audiences 
received English plays as a mark of friend- 
ship, warmly returned. Later he took 
advantage of the North Riding Divisional 
Committee’s invitation to visit several 
centres, speaking on the work of the 
League and the Festival. Headquarters want 
more opportunities like this. 

+ * * 

Charles Thomas goes still further afield: 

in mid-December he leaves for a ten-weeks’ 


tour of East Africa and Rhodesia for the 
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British Council. We are sure that the 

success of his former tours in the Common- 

wealth will be repeated. 
. * + 

I want every individual member of an 
affliated society to have the chance of 
reading DRAMA. Secretaries of societies 
often cannot find time to pass the society's 
copy round, and in any case a member with 
a lively interest in the theatre will want to 
keep a file of copies for their many items 
of permanent interest. So with these 
Members’ Pages we begin also a special 
subscription rate. If you send us evidence 
that you are a member of a group afhliated 
to the League we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to DRAMA at the rate of 5s. a year, 
post free (instead of 6s. 6d.). 

* * * 

The British Electricity Authority is 
raising charges all over the country and 
also introducing revised tariffs. This will 
affect all theatres and halls. Members who 
have grounds for complaint should at once 
send details to the League which will do 


everything it can to protect their interests. 


Theatre Week-Ends 


Nearly a hundred Manchester members 
spent together the week-end of November 
1-2, meeting the Director and Mr. Norman 
Marshall (a member of Council as well as 
one of London’s foremost producers). The 
Atheneum A.D.S. gave Antigone and the 
Servite Players The Glass Menagerie, both 
true and lively performances which pro- 
voked much discussion. Arising out of this, 
the talk ranged widely over the whole field 
of production, of the amateur movement 
and what the League could do for it. At 
Colwyn Bay two weeks earlier, about fifty 
people joined the Director and Miss Henzie 
Raeburn in a similar gathering. The Abbey 
Players did Kind Lady and the Thespians 
produced Quest. Members in a rather 
isolated part of Britain (theatrically speak- 
ing) much enjoyed the opportunities pro- 
vided; a number of new members were 
enrolled and a new festival centre created. 
The League is grateful to the local com- 
mittees and players, and hopes that further 
such gatherings may be organised. 
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enieaie’ to our Founder 


At Crayford, on October 2, the memorial 
plaque to Geoffrey Whitworth was unveiled 
at a ceremony which would have appealed 
to him by its simplicity and its combination 
of local with national tribute. The Urban 
District Council were hosts to a gathering 
which included the President and Chairman. 
of the League and most of its Councillors. 
After a performance by Crayford’s New 
Theatre Group of the two plays which 
Geoffrey Whitworth first saw there, Miss 
Lena Ashwell unveiled the plaque and a 
photograph which hangs above it. Mr. 
Robin Whitworth replied for the family, 
and Mr. William Carr recalled from 
personal memory the original occasion 
commemorated in the inscription. It reads: 
This Plaque commemorates the inspiration that came to 

GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, C.B.E. 
in 1918, Now giving a lecture to the Crayford Branch 
of the Workers’ Educational Association in the 
Hut, and listeni to a reading of two plays by Stanley 
a given zen by munition workers, which resulted in 
founding ri ama is 
pal » J el. intelligent recreation and 
pleasure to millions of people all over the world. 
“In love and beauty and delight 
There is no death, no change.” 





London Theatre Week 


Meanwhile, a steady flow of bookings is 
coming in for the London Theatre Week, 
1953. The dates are May 22—30,'when the 
capital will already be in its festal array for 
the Coronation. The theatre will have 
assembled its finest talent for the occasion 
—and how many times recently one seems 
to have read that the English actors of 
to-day reach a higher average of attainment 
than was ever seen in our theatre! Remem- 
bering all this, and the crowded attendances 
at the previous (1951) week in London, 
members would be well advised to book 
early. The Secretary is now making 
arrangements for accommodation, and any- 
one who wishes for her assistance should 
write at once. She cannot guarantee to find 
accommodation, but may well be able to 
do so for those who apply now. She is 
asking London members to help their 
fellow-members where they can. 

















~READY NOW 


A Cradle of Willow (Nativity play) 
(7 m. 3 f. and extras) 4/6 
Dorothy Wright 


The Holly and the Ivy 

(4m. 4f.) 5/— Wynyard Browne 

Who is Sylvia? 

(6 m. 7 f. or 4m. 3 f.) 5/- 
Terence Rattigan 


To Dorothy, A Son* 
(5m. 3 f. or3 m.3f.) 5/- 
Roger Mac Dougall 
Corinth House 
(1 m. 6f.) 4/6 
P. Hansford Johnson 
Fit for Heroes 
(4m. 3f.) 4/- 
Brooke and Bannerman 


Sweethearts and Wives 
(6m. 5f.) 5/— Hackforth Jones 


Northanger Abbey 
(7 m. 6f.) 6/— arr. Thea Holme 


Macadam and Eve 
(3 m. 3 f.) 5/— Roger Mac Dougall 


Dark Summer 
(1 m.4f.) 4/6 Wynyard Browne 


The Martins’ Nest 
(5 m. 2 f. 1 juv.) 5/- 
Joan Morgan 
Cranford 
(2m. 9f.) 5/- 
arr. Martyn Coleman 


EVANS 





PLAYS 


READY SHORTLY 


The Same Sky* 
(4 m. 3 f. 2 juv.) 5/- 
Yvonne Mitchell 


Treasure on Pelican* 


(6m. 3f.) 5/- J. B. Priestley 
Beggar My Neighbour 
(4m. 4f.) 5/- Arnold Ridley 


The Noble Spaniard 
(4m. 5 f.) 5/- (from the French) 
W. Somerset Maugham 


Jinny Morgan 

(Sm. 4f.) 5/- Howard Spring 
The Art of Living* 

(2m. 2f.) 5/- Owen Holder 
Women of Twilight* 

(li f.) 5/- Sylvia Rayman 


We Must Kill Toni 
(3 m.2f.) 5/— Jan Stuart Black 


The Man in Grey 
(4 m. 3 f. and 1 page) 5/- 
arr. Toy and Charles 





* Not yet released for amateur 
production. 


Full particulars and plot lists from 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., W.C1 
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Who are the Members? 


WHEN this special Section for mem- 
bers was planned, we wondered how 
many of them realised to what a 
remarkably varied assemblage they be- 
longed. Our index of upwards of 7,000 
members shows that we have connections 
with every branch of the theatre and every 
kind of theatrical society, as well as with 
numerous national and international bodies. 
First, there are our branches in Australia 
New Zealand, Malta, and Ceylon. We have 
members in each of the five continents and 
in almost every European country; in 
Iceland, Vancouver, Iraq, and Malaya; 
and in the islands which fringe Britain, 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, the Channel 
Islands, Anglesey, Man and Wight. 

Apart from the essential difference 
between say, an average Youth Group and 
a specialist society like the Dickensian 
Tabards, there is the regional difference to 
consider, for groups in Scotland, Ulster 
and the North of England are likely to have 
an individual chara¢ier very different from 
that of companies in Wales and Southern 
England. Nor would one expect a close 
similarity between a remote society in 
Cumberland, where members trudge 
through snowdrifts to attend winter meet- 
ings, and an International group such as 
the one at Birmingham which won the 
Howard de Walden Cup in 1949. 

All sorts of theatres are afhliated— 
provincial theatres, repertory theatres, little 
theatres, barn theatres, children’s theatres; 
also many well-known Dramatic Schools. 

Federations, or groups of groups, such 
as Theatre Guilds, form a special class of 
their own; there are also parent organisa- 
tions like the National Associations of 
Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs and the 
Federations of Women’s Institutes and 
Townswomen’s Guilds. Reflecting the in- 
creasingly prominent place which drama 
takes in education to-day are the many 
Education Authorities who have joined our 
ranks. We are, in fact, linked with every 
type of educational establishment, from the 
central to the public school, the evening 
institute to the university, the technical 
college to the convent. Drama groups of 
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Old Scholars’ Associations show a con- 
tinuity of interest. W.E.A. Groups, 
museums and libraries carry it on through 
adult life. 

Industrial societies, attached to firms 
turning out every conceivable kind of 
commodity—chccolate, paint, tobacco, 
glass, breakfast foods, aeroplanes, feather 
beds, drugs, motor cars, soap, beer—are 
afhliated and, a sign of the times, drama 
groups of the nationalised industries appear. 

The dramatic societies of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and Agricultural Colleges point to 
the lessening isolation of those who live in 
rural Britain; Miners’ Welfare Society 
groups remind us of the collier’s traditional 
love of drama and song; the presence of 
hospital societies proves that drama can 
help to make prolonged illness less tedious. 
Navy, Army and Air Force Groups are on 
our register, though not, of course, in such 
large numbers as during the war. Liberal 
Clubs, Young Conservatives’ Clubs; banks, 
insurance offices, police groups, ordnance 
factories, municipal undertakings; the 
British Council, the B.B.C., the Gas 
Council, the British Legion are also there, 
as well as the Post Office, the Public 
Trustee, the National Assistance Board 
and numerous Ministries. 

The names which societies choose for 
themselves often explain their nature. There 
are Shakespeare Societies, Olde Englande 
Players, Elizabethans (old and _ new), 
Taverners, Mummers, Player-Playwrights, 
Pilgrims, Strolling Players, Wayfarers, 
Adventurers, Vagabonds, and the Upstarts, 
who won the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup in 
1952. There are Thespians galore; Green- 
room Clubs abound, and Phoenix Societies 
are legion. Church Societies of every 
denomination are called after practically 
every saint in the calendar. The particular 
preoccupations of the Spotted Spectrum 
Society, the Lunatics, and the Wool- 
gatherers remain mysterious. 

It would be impossible to attempt to 
classify our individual membership, which 
covers every kind of theatre enthusiast from 
student to savant, stage aspirant to star. 
All have their contribution to make to the 
League, which is the sum of the varied 
talents of all its members. 





News from the North 


The Thieves’ Carnival, English version 
by Lucienne Hill of Jean Anouilh’s Balades 
Voleurs, is a gay and preposterous play in 
the manner of the Commedia del’ Arte, and 
its story of three grotesquely inefficient 
pickpockets injected into a society of “‘effete 
aristocrats” and ‘‘wealthy financiers” has 
no contacts with reality. 

The essentials for a comedy of this sort 
are speed, precision, and gaiety, and in the 
production at the People’s Theatre, New- 
castle (October 18-25), the players com- 
bined these qualities with an evident enjoy- 
ment, shared by the first-night audience. 
The opening, a ballet of the Public Gardens 
at Vichy, was a high-spirited and accom- 
plished romp, and its note of breathless 
happy lunacy was maintained to the end. 

here were moments of inspired fooling 
from the three pickpockets who were the 
central characters of the play, but the 
performance of the evening came from 
William Greenwell as Lord Edgard: His 
grave and foolish face and teetering walk 
were strongly reminiscent of the gentlemen 
drawn by Emett of Punch; the strength of 
his performance lay, however, in the fact 
that ever in his wildest transports of 
idiocy, his dessicated peer was always 
believable. Margaret Lamb gave a pleasing 
study of a young lady in love. Norman 
Darling's settings were elaborate and 
charming. Joan Graham produced. 


W. Scortr 
The Midlands 


Tyrone, Guthrie, in his introduction to 
the published copy of Top of the Ladder 
says it is not his intention primarily to tell 
a story or to delineate a character, but to 
drive at the emotions by means of a logical 
sequence of images rather than by a 
chronological sequence of events—by music 
rather than the syntax of speech. Such a 
direction from an author is enough to 
baffle most producers, and one can under- 
stand Molly Bateman declaring that when 
she and members of the cast of the Crescent 
Theatre in Birmingham were first intro- 
duced to this play they felt as though 
confronted with a jigsaw puzzle. It makes 
an equally great demand upon the audience, 
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which is not normally accustomed, to the 
lack of a ‘time-sequence. Many plays there 
are containing flash-backs, but in Mr. 
Guthrie's piece of theatrical artifice one is 
expécted to accept the leading character of 
Bertie as being a child at one moment and 
a successful business man the next. When 
John Mills appeared as Bertie in London 
two years ago he cleverly reproduced the 
voice and movements of a child when the 
part demanded it, but Laurence Hardie, at 
the Citizen’s Theatre, Glasgow, last year 
conceived the character on less naturalistic 
lines. John Hantock, at the Crescent, 
achieved effective compromise between the 
two methods. Mookie, the old nurse, 
described by the author as the personifica- 
tion of nursehood or Mother Earth or 
Dame Nature, was wisely brought by the 
producer in front of the proscenium arch, 
Thus: detached, she became Chorus, com- 
menting sagely upon Bertie’s career, rather 
than a character in the play. 

Saxon Lucas contrived. to combine 
effectively in a single setting the nursery, 
the family residence and the office. He was 
aided by the new lighting installed during 
the summer recess. The excerpts df music 
from Grieg’s Peer Gynt, Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
and Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto No: | 
in G Minor, contributed much to the 
varying moods and tempo of the play. 

W.G.B.M. 


The South : 
The Erith Theatre Guild, existing 


valiantly in a district that has no profes- 
sional theatre, is determined to provide not 
only adults but children with a regular 
theatre programme and the chance to 
acquire a critical appreciation of good plays. 

Rumpelstiltskin, .by Eve and Robert 
Leaver, was well worth seeing. Short songs, 
dances and ballets adorned the story; also 
a subsidiary plot with clearly drawn 
characters in place of the usual slapstick 
interlude. 

There were no dull moments in a produc- 
tion which had pleasingly fairy-tale effects 
in costume, scenery and lighting. In spite 
of obvious faults (weakness in singing and 
some shaggy sequences) this was an honest, 
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vital and dramatic offering with no synthetic 
or slick tricks to set false standards for an 
innocent audience. It is cheering to know 
that the Theatre, which the members of 
this Guild built with their own hands, has 
now sufficient support to enlarge its 
premises. Lyn OXENFORD 


The Tavistock Repertory Company, of 
London, have moved into Canonbury 
Tower (see last issue), and are equipping 
their Little Theatre. They need £3,000 for 
this, and active members have already 
subscribed £700. Their many admirers will 
surely want to help, and should send dona- 
tions to Canonbury Tower, Islington, N.1. 

The Winifred Akroyd Players are moving 
into the Christchurch Studio in Albany 
Street, N.W.1, vacated by Tavistock. The 
Players have established a reputation as a 
touring company, working especially to 
provide entertainment for the Boroughs. of 
Greater London, and will happily celebrate 
their first degade in a home of their own. 


The West 


A Cradle of Willow, by Dorothy Wright, 
treats the story of the Nativity in a new 
way. “There have always been stories 
invented by imaginative people about the 
ones whom the Gospels forgot,.the others 
who were at the Nativity. This is a practical, 
factual play,” says the author, “‘about some 
of those others and how they reacted to the 
everlasting miracle.” 

Cheltenham Little Theatre ably demon- 
strated this when they produced it early-in 
the summer under the direction of Ronald 
James. Although, instinctively, one would 
imagine the play to portray the past, the 
fact that it was presented in modern rustic 
dress tended to bring the events nearer 
home. Judging by its excellent reception on 
an unusually hot summer's day, it would 
appear that the date of production is also 
irrelevant. 

Another notable performance of the play 
was given during Bank Holiday week. This 
time the audience was immeasurable for 
Eric Crozier had adapted the play for 
television, with Michael Barry as producer 
and Robert Speaight heading the cast. 

P. L. RicHarps 
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31 MUSEUM STREET 


Houses copies, of the following new Plays 


FULL LENGTH 


THE WHITE FALCON. 9m. 7w. 
_ Story of Elizabeth I’s mother. 

THE HAPPY PRISONER. 4m. 5w. 

MATTERS ARISING. 3m. 7w. 


THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN. 8m, 3w. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR. 4m. 8w. 


KING’S WAY. Tw. 
THE 10.5 NEVER STOPS. 
Thriller. 7m. 3w. or 5m. 5w. 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 5m. 3w. 
Comedy Thriller. 
FRONT PAGE GIRL. Thriller. 4m. 6w. 
LOVE’S A LUXURY. Comedy. 5m. 4w. 
WAGGON LOAD O' MONKEYS. 7,m 3w, 
Comedy. 
THE ISLE OF UMBRELLAS. 4m. 3w,. 
Comedy. 
JUDGMENT OF HARRIS, 4m. 5w. 
Comedy. 
FRENCH DRESSING. Comedy. 4m. 4w. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. Comedy. 5m. 5w. 
LADY TO LET. Comedy. 4m. 6w. 
NOT PROVEN. Comedy. 7m. 6w. 
HOW NOW, HECATE. Comedy. 2m. 3w. 
MARKET DAY.) Comedy. 8m. 5w. 
ON WITH THE MOTLEY. llw. 
Farcical Comedy. 
THE BOY AND THE omameas 
" m. w. 
A CERTAIN MAN. 3m. 3w. 
SEA DUST. 5m. 2w 
SHE SHALL DANCE AT THE OPERA. 
m. 2W. 
GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH. 4we 
THE TRAP. 4w. 
RURORA SMITH. 8w. 
PANDORA'S. ‘BOX. Thiriller. 2m. 2w. | 
THE BEAST HAS CLAWS. Thriller: 5m. lw. 
THE BELL. Thriltér. 5w. 


WHO STEALS MY PURSE.®* Thriller. 9w. 
VERY NEW ORDER. Comedy. ® 3m. 4w. 
THE OLD LADY OF CHEADLE. ° } 
Comedy. 4w. im. (or woman) 
HAPPY EXIT. Gomedy. Im. 5w. 
THE SEEING GLASS. Comédy. ttmi4w. © 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. Comedy. 2m. 4w. 
HIGH TIDE AT WHITEHALL. 4m. 2w. 


Comedy. 
THINGS THAT GO BUMP. 3m. 3w. 
Comédy. 
A WEAPON IN WAX. Comedy. * 6w. 


THE FORGETFUL GHOST. Comedy. 6w. 
AN APRON FOR MY LADY. Gomedy. 6w. 
A TIME TO BE BORN. 


A Nativity Play. 8m. 3w. 3 children 
A Supplement (free on application) to “Plays 
and their Plots” gives full synopses’ of all these 
plays. Plays are also sent on approval. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183.' LANgham 7111. 

















ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILDS cr’, Secces 


include:— 

BLACK CHIFFON. The brilliant success in which 
Flora Robson starred at the Westminster Theatre. 
3 m.,4f., | set. 4/3. 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. By Dalton 
Trumbo. “Hailed as another ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’.”’ 
9m., 2f., | set. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. The 
comedy success from the Strand Theatre. 6f.,7 m., 
| set. 5/3 
A LADY MISLAID. Kenneth Horne’s delightful 
comedy hit. 3 m., 4f., | set. 5/3. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
“Full of =e rr ag ta Fine last act.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f.. +» 2 sets. 4/3. 
Two meme "RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti’s 
_ An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set. 

H . 


SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee. 
3m., 5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman. 4/3. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. “London’s cleverest and 
wittiest.”—Sunday Express. 4/3. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m., 41t., I set. “. is the best stage 
thriller’ for years. "Manchester Guardian. 5/3. 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR PERFORMANCE! 
HARVEY. The famous comedy by Mary Chase. 
6 male, 6 female, 2 sets. 

LAURA. The play version of the well-known 
and enthralling film of the same title. 3f.,5., | set. 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. A new and 
unusual comedy by Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 


I set. Books 5/3 (with postage) 














ONE-ACT PLAYS include:— (1/6 plus extra for postage) 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy 8/. 
WEDDING MORNING. Comedy. 8 f. 
—— IN THE St Drama. 2 m., 3 f. 
ELEVENSES. A riay for 

REPENT AT LEISURE. , re 7f. 

ROUGH JUSTICE; Comedy. 9f. 

WHITE BLACKMAIL Drama. 7. 

HAPPY THE BRIDE Comedy. 8/. 

BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8f. 

THE TREE. Comedy. 7f. 

THE DESERT AiR, Drama 6f. 

RING OUT WILD BELLS... Drama. 5f 
THE CLAW. Comedy-thriller. 5 f. 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. 
PERSONAL RELATIONS. Play for 5f. 
FLOWERS FOR A LADY. Drama. | m., 3f. 





NOW ON SALE 
WATERS OF tae MOON 
an 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
Copies can be purchased agra (inc. postage) 


but the plays are yet available for 
performance 











Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 9d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK SDREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 














International 


The League’s third International Festival 
Evening was held on October 20 in the 
pleasantly intimate theatre of the Institut 
Fran¢ais. A young team from Guines-en- 
Calaisis did Act 3 of Le Legataire Universel; 
the Netherlands, with The Last Letter of 
Don Juan, gave an amusing twist to an old 
tale, and Les Trétaux d’Arlequin movingly 
dramatised Le Petit Village by the Swiss 
poet Ramuz. The Tavistock company 
represented Britain and took their share in 
entertaining our guests, who brought with 
them a warmth of spirit which we were 
happy to reciprocate. 

Kenya's National Theatre was opened by 
Sir Ralph Richardson on November 6, 
bringing to fruition the work of the 
“National Theatre Trustees” under Mr. 
Brian Figgis and of the British Council in 
Nairobi. Amateur societies of all races have 
a share in the management and have already 
planned the first six months’ programme. 

Australian playwrights find the same 
difficulty as ours in getting established, the 
latest B.D.L. Bulletin tells us. The League 
there is actively, and often successfully, 
following our policy of introducing them 
to producing groups, while urging them 
not to write for long casts, many sets, and 
costumes of the more elaborate periods. 
The most notable event of the year has 
been Sydney University’s Drama Festival, 
with plays in five different languages. 

From New Zealand, Alfred Farrell, 
whose appointment as Producer to the 
Wellington Repertory Society was arranged 
through the League, writes :— 

I am very happy to be here, and everyone is doing 
their best to make us feel at home. We have a 
charming little flat high up on a hillside and we 
have an uninterrupted view of the entire harbour 
and a distant view of the mountains 45 miles away. 
I am amazed at the keen and enthusiastic work the 
amateurs put into the Society. The standard, as you 
know, is very high and they are all doing a grand 
job of work, as indeed are all the amateur societies 
in the district under the B.D.L. Without this 


wonderful effort the theatre here would be practic- 
ally dead. 





Competition: The Importance of being Earnest. 
Readers are reminded that the last date for 
sending entries is January 10. 
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| FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON ‘TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 











SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED announce the undermentioned plays 
as being available now for production by amateur companies. The 
cost of copies include postage. 


BLACK COFFEE. Play. 3 acts (Agatha Christie). | interior. 10 m., 3 f. 

5s. 3d. 
COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS. Comedy. 3 acts (Ronald Jeans). 1 interior 
3 m., 6 f. 58.. 3a. 
THE FIFTY MARK. Play. 3 acts (Dan Suthe:land). | interior. 4 m., 4 f. 

4s. 3d. 
HERE WE COME GATHERING. Comedy. 3 acts (Philip King and —~ 
Armstrong). | interior. 5 m., 4 f. . a 


LACE ON HER PETTICOAT. Play. 3 acts (Aimee Stuart). ne, pho 


1 interior. 4 m., 3 f. 5s. 3d. 
OPEN VERDICT. Drama. 3 acts (Falkland L. Cary and Philip were 
1 interior. 5 m., 5 f. 4s. 3d. 


THE PRODIGIOUS SNOB. Comedy. 3 acts (Moliere, adapted al or 
Malleson). Period 1670. | interior. 16 m., 7 f. and extras. ;. aes 


TOO + tee FOR LOVE. Comedy. 3 acts (Walter Greenwood). 2 interiors. 
+m. +f. 5s. 3d. 


THE TOWN THAT WOULD HAVE A PAGEANT. Comedy. 2 acts (L. du 
Garde Peach). 3 interiors. 16 m., 9 f. 5s. 3d. 


WHO GOES THERE? Comedy. 3 acts (John Dighton). | interior. 5 m., 2 f. 
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5s. 3d. 
WILL ANY GENTLEMAN? Farce. 3 acts (Vernon Sylvaine). 2 interiors. 
8 m., 6f. 5s. 3d. 
WORM’S EYE VIEW. Comedy. 3 acts (R. F. Delderfield). 1 interior. 8 m., Ay 
5s. 3d. 





FRENCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE for 1952-53 is now 
available, and will be sent post free on receipt of application. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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“THE 
FEMININE TOUCH” 


by WILFRED MASSEY 


(author of ‘Such Things Happen,” 
“Happy Days,” etc.) 


3 Acts. Single scene. 3 m., 6 w. 


“Charming new play.” 


“Evergreen Cinderella story. De- 
lightful.”” 


“A great success all week.” 
“Witty and pleasant throughout.” 


As professionally produced at: 
King’s Theatre, Gainsborough. 
Empire Theatre, Peterborough. 
Palace Theatre, Westcliff. 

Pier Theatre, Hastings. 
Pavilion, Bexhill. 

Hippodrome, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Theatre Royal, Leeds. 
Hippodrome, Keighley. 
Theatre Royal, Leicester. 
Hippodrome, Bolton. 

County Theatre, Bedford. 


FEE: 


On sliding scale, from £1 : 1:0 
to £4:4:0 


BOOKS: 
Complete Acting Editions, with 
Author’s own Production Notes, 
3/6 net (post extra 3d.). Or on 
reading-loan for 5d. stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY 
9 WESTFIELD ROAD 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 














THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MANsion House 9796/7 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





ee Ree eee 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 
£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


1. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


I W O PLAYS HE ART OF MOVEMENT STUDIO. The dates 


of the London Christmas Course have been altered to 
December 29—January 3. Particulars from the Secretary, 
183/5 Oxford Road, Manchester 13. 


COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 


e 
TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
O U Walthamstow. Keystone 1598. 
OR A SUCCESSFUL MAKE-UP USE PHYL 
HARRIS SILK SIFTED GREASEPAINT. 96a 


Charing Cross Road (corner of New Compton Street), 
Car London, W.C.2. 


OR SALE. 10 ft. Scenery Box set 25 parts. Ceiling- 
piece, 12-way. Sundry lighting equipment. Almost 


new. Price £60. Box 509. 
By KENNETH ROSE UALITY PRINTING AND DUPLICATING. 
Posters: 25, 18/3; 50, 21/6; 100, 27/6. Tickets: 250, 
15/-; 500, 25/-. Programmes from 38/6 200. Rubber 
stamps, duplicator paper, etc. Typewritten circulars from 
4/9 100. Ludlams, 3 Oldham Road, Manchester. 


FORSAKING ALL OTHER UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING carried out 
promptly and inexpensively, i.e. Plays (seeking Plays 


The only play about our only of all kinds), Books, Short Stories, Programmes, Book/Price 


: : Lists, etc. Write Leonard’s Plays, Dept. LE/DL, 123 
Joint-Sovereigns, and the dreadful Heythorp Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 








for 




















dilemma of their Coronation Titles. ORONATION REPRINT, with Foreword _ by 

Laurence Housman, of Phoebe M. Rees, Elizabethan 

“ i One-Act Comedy Marriages Are Made in Heaven (7 women). 

As good . Chronicle Play as I have read Copies 1s. 8d. post free from Steele’s Play Bureau, 36 
for a long time. . ..”— Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





Drama League Reader. “()UEENS’ NIGHT”—CORONATION FANTASY 

“Mr. Rose’s play is both historical and q FOR EIGHT WOMEN. In a Mayfair salon 
cA window stand figures of five Queens. How they come to 

human. ... — Stage. life on Coronation Eve makes an entertaining one-act 


+ . play. Shortly to be published. Enquiries meanwhile to 
“Every character comes vividly to life. Neilson Gattey, 78 North Side, London, $.W.4. 
The result is a masterpiece among 
historical plays. . . ..,—K. Times. 





ILES MALLESON’S Diary “Siberian Journey” in 

Winter issue of Anglo-Soviet Journal, ready early 
January. 2/6 (post 3d.) from SCR, 14 Kensington 
Square, London, W.8. 


ROYAL FAVOURITE DRAMATIC SOCIETIES can stage Productions at 


Special Terms at IRVING THEATRE, 17 Irving 
. : Street, Leicester S , W.C.2 (WHI tehall 3678). 
The Favourite is Essex, but the play wien ef oe laipenmaeearene 
° . ’ NDER WAY WITH YOUR NEXT PRODUC- 
1S Elizabeth S. TION? Do you need help? If so, write to John 
Edmunds—Production, Criticism, Advice, Adjudication. 


“A well-written page of English history, Box 506. 
the dialogue salted with some truly 














IROFESSIONAL PRODUCER recommended by the 





refreshing humour. . . .”°—K. Times. British Drama League undertakes production for 
“ fi amateur Companies in or near London.—Box 508. 
“A vast canvas filled with magnificent Sh Stanmore Conk 
: . . . M: 2U tER/AC seeks position 
detail . . . the play is audacious in many with dramatic society, Manchester area. Highest 
of its aspects . . . an incredibly difficult references. Professional experience. Box 510. 





role (Elizabeth) played with a strong grip JNTERNATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION of 

i ag Great Britain. Monthly Meetings. For particulars of 
on the audience. . . . Shuttle. membership apply to Hon. Secretary, 7 Goodwins Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 





DRAMA carries articles by experts on every branch 
of the theatre. Recent important contributions— 
e Autumn: “James Bridie,’ by Clifford Bax; ‘“Television 
For Scripts on approval and terms apply and the Stage,” by Ken Tynan. Summer: “Anouilh in 
English,” by G. B. Stern; “‘Furnishing the Stage,” by 
THE PLAYHOUSE Laurence Irving; “Irving and Poel,” by Robert Speaight. 
? Sprinc: ‘Aesthetic Values = ayes ee Theatre,” by 
Tyrone Guthrie; ‘‘Musicals,” by orman Marshall. 
KIDDERMINSTER, WORCS. Annual subscription 6s. 6d. post free. Special terms to 
members of societies affiliated to the B.D.L. Apply 
Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
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FESTIVAL ONE-ACTS 


Her Affairs in Order Drama, 6 w. 


Stratford Tapestry Drama, | m., 4 w. 
Queen’s Token Drama, 6 w. 

No Sandals for Socrates Comedy, 2 m., 3 w. 
Ballet-hoo! Farce, 9 w. 

Too Much Drama Comedy, 3 m., 3 w. 


Death in the Decanter Thriller, 8 w. 
Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.I8 








WINNING ONE-ACT PLAYS 


“STITCHES IN TIME’”’ 
Winner of “The Clemence Dane” Trophy, 1952 
(All-Woman Cast.) 
“GOOD THEATRE’”’ 

Winner of the Gloucester Writers’ Circle Competition 

for adjacent counties. 

“THE MAGNET’’ 
Second in The Oxford Mars oad _— Competition. 


Sound version Broadcast several times. 
HE STILL WATERS”’ 
Just Completed. (All-Woman Cast.) 
Al 


so 
“NO TRAVELLER RETURNS”? (3 Acts) 
performed by the Dublin Gate Theatre Company. 


by BERTHA SELOUS PHILIPS 
Apply: The Chalet, Boar’s Hill, Oxford 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons : ry MAJESTY THE UEEN, 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABE THE 
QUEEN MOTHER ~ — TY QUEEN 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR REGINALD THATCHER, 
M.A., Dae Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the — of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the Minisiry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum iacludes 2 private lessons 
weekly, and classes and \ectures in Acting; Choral 
S ; Dancing; d the Th History of Costume, 
Desmna, Poetry, and the Theatre; Improvisation; 

Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics Play Production; Principles of Teach- 

Psychology blic Spe: 3; Remedial 
Saudis Stage-lighting; Story-telli ; _ Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 

L.R.A.M. 

Reuninations Se for the Sime in S h and 
Drama and Mime the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas ‘omiene Provisional 
dates for next session, 9th-12th December and 
30th December-2nd * gk 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from L. GURNEY PARROTT, 

Hon.F.R.A.M., (Secretary). 























THE POPULAR THREE-ACT PLAY 
BROADACRE FARM 
4 Men, 7 Women 


30 AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
7 PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 


“Broadacre Farm is a charming Play with plenty of 
comedy, moments of drama, all mixed with romance.” 
Gainsborough Evening News 


Three-Act Farcial Comedy 
A CASTLE IN SPAIN 
6 Men, 8 Women 


Copies on appro. 


Apply the Secretary :— 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 BANK STREET, SHEFFIELD, | 

























LEONARD’S PLAYS 


MONEY FOR JAM (2 m., 6 w.) 1/6 
by Frederick Bond 
THE BLUE ROOM (3 m., 3 w.) 1/6 


THREE OF A KIND (Three Comedy Sketches) 1/6 
(a) GREAT LOVER (3 m., 3 w.) 
(b) AN INSPECTOR CALLS (3 m., | w.) 
(c) PITTER-PATTER (2 m., 3 w.). 
by Jack Booth 
FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST from 


LEONARD’S PLAYS 
Dept. LE/DL, 
123 HEYTHORP ST.., SOUTHFIELDS, S.W.18 











AMATEUR STAGE 


offers the following services 


* Advice * Criticism 
* Playreading * Playwriting 
* Book Dept. * Music Plots 
* Players’ * Playwrights’ 
**Shopwindow”’ *‘Shopwindow”’ 
Send 24d. stamp for full details of these 
services 


EACH MONTH 


Practical articles on all aspects of stagecraft, 
and news of the amateur theatre 


Michael MacOwan, Christopher Fry, 
L. du Garde Peach, F. Sladen-Smith, 
ohn Bourne write on ‘‘Acting Editions’’ 
in our November issue 
ls. 3d. monthly from your newsagent 
15s. annual subscription from 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 Church Hill, London, N.21 
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NEXT AUDITIONS - MID-DEC. & EARLY JAN. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training under professional producers 
in a “live” Theatre and instruction by a fully qualified staff. 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 


28 Wellington Square, 
OXFO: 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 
Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London 
Principal: 
Epric CUNDELL, C.B.E.,, HON. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The CERTIFICATE IN ACTING 
(Cert. in Acting, G.S.M. & D.) 


The DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATESHIP | 


IN ACTING 
(L.G.S.M. & D. in Acting) 
Examinations for the Certificate in Acting 
are held during April, July and December, in 
London and at certain Local Centres. Candi- 
dates for the Diploma are examined in the 
School’s Theatre during the same months. 


Full details of the examinations will be sent 
on application to the Clerk of Examinations. 











CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 








A NEW DIRECTORY 


of 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries 
Hon. Secretary: 
GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. 
Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise 











HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. Lipwetu 
“HUNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 

positions in the country with 40 acres of grounds, 
excellent playing fields, usual games. 

The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
special facilities for Languages. The School is also 
ideal as a Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic 
Art and Dancing. Comprehensive Training is given 
for girls from 8 to 18 years in all branches of Drama 
and Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet 
and Fencing. All recognised Examinations. 
Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, tugnting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 


Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 
Three-Year Specialist 


Teachers’ Course 
(Recognised by Ministry of Education) 
including 


Stage Course 
* 


eee sree eer teat eae ae a TIE IRA 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 
Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 


Lam. Write for Prospectus 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT Appl for 1953 
(Twenty-seven minutes by train from London) PRY Bow tor 














THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Established 1861 


M. 
Be. TOWER HOUSE Bl 


* 
L. CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 A. 
(Western 8683) 
Chairman: Principal: 
VERNON GATTIES™.A., C.B.E. MATTHEW FORSYTH 


Full Dramatic Course with Speech Training and including 
Television and Film Classes 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End of Term performances under Professional 
Theatre Conditions in the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 


Recent Student Productions: 


July, 1952: “THE HIPPOLYTUS” Dec., 1951: ‘THE INSECT PLAY” 
March, 1952: “‘THE VIGIL’ March, 1951: ““GLORIOUS MORNING” 
“THE HIPPOLYTUS.”—‘“Reports on student performances are apt to be suspect if they stray on the side of 


enthusiasm and it is essential that they should be presented with due regard to a sense of proportion. But even 
with such mental checks applied, this ‘ Hippolytus’ leaves the impression of outstanding merit. The speaking 
is universally beautiful, the rise and fall of the words, the tension in the silence of the pauses gain full value from 
Gilbert Murray’s powerful translation.”—The Stage. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
WESTERN 8683 
Incorporated as a ‘‘Limited” Association for the Promotion of Art and not for Profit 
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FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 
Public 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- 
turing specialists in the 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Advice and Latest Type Portable Dimmer 


“Frenca” Super Soft-edged quotations freely given. Switchboard 
Beam Spotlight 


+ Illustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Pamphlet W5I. 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 
Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 
W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 88213—7 lines 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 





